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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


WHEN Congress adjourned its special session 

and recessed for the holidays it had not 
completed action on any part of the legislative 
program for which the President summoned it 


to meet early. 


Two of the six measures designed to achieve 
definite Administration aims had been passed by 
both Houses but in different forms, requiring 
adjustment by conference committees. Leaders 
decided this task would require too much time 
to justify prolonging the special session. 


Until almost the last moment there was hope 
of being able to send the housing bill to the 
White House as a Christmas for the 
President, but this hope faded when the Senate 
added some amendments that were not accept- 
able to the House. Purpose of the legislation 
is to encourage construction of homes by pri- 
vate industry, aiding the materials business and 


present 


also employment. 


Crop control legislation was still in the em- 
bryonic stage, although each House had passed 
a bill providing for control of wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco and rice crops under certain condi- 
tions. Conferees representing the two Houses 
did not plan to begin the work of framing a 
composite bill that might be acceptable to Con- 
gress until after the Christmas recess. 


WAGE-HOUR BILL PLANS 
The President conferred with a group of Con- 


gressmen interested in wage and hour legis- 
lation, defeated in the House, regarding plans 


for reviving the issue at the regular session. . 


Afterwards a spokesman declared that the fight 
would go on, saying labor standards legislation 
was, with crop control, a component part of the 
Roosevelt economic program and that one part 
could not survive without the other. 


Although tax revision is to be one of the most 
important subjects for consideration at the reg- 
ular session, the House committee which has 
been working on a program adjourned for the 
holidays without determining exactly what it 
would recommend in the way of modifications 
of the surtax and capital gains levy. 


NOT “PEACE AT ANY PRICE”’ 


Foreign affairs continue to overshadow do- 
mestic problems in the national picture. Japan’s 
delay in satisfying the demands of our govern- 
ment in connection with the Panay sinking has 
not served to relax the tension that has existed 
for more than a week. 


President Roosevelt, in a graceful exchange 
of telegrams with former Governor Landon in 
which the Republican standard bearer in the last 
campaign pledged his support to the Admin- 
istration foreign policy, made it clear that the 
United States rejects the policy of “peace at 
any price”. 


As part of a large world ot nations and peo- 
ples, said the President, we owe some measure 
of cooperation and even leadership in maintain- 
ing standards of conduct helpful to the ultimate 
goal of general peace. At only press 
conference last week Mr. Roosevelt declined to 
comment on reports that he would ask Congress 
for a greatly increased naval budget because of 
the seriousness of the situation in the Far East. 

The President spoke at considerable length 
to the press on the “fear” psychology which he 
said was permeating American business. He 
said he had reason to believe, as a result of talks 
with industrialists, that men 
would not support such constructive measures 
as the wages and hours bill because they feared 
to incur the hostility of their associates. 


LABOR AT LOGGERHEADS 

Peace conferences, which have been going on 
intermittently for more than two months be- 
tween representatives of the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O., collapsed after what appeared to be 
final rejection by the Federation of complete 
autonomy for the C. I. O. within the ranks of 
the older organization. 


his 


many business 


Exercising the authority vested in it by a Su- 
preme Court ruling that it has power to en- 
force collective bargaining, the National Labor 
Relations Board upheld charges filed by the 
United Automobile Workers, a C. I. O. affiliate, 
that the Ford Motor Company had been guilty 
of unfair labor practices. It was the first de- 
cision affecting a large employer of labor since 
passage of the Wagner Act. The Ford com- 
pany has announced its intention of fighting 
the decision in the courts, lays the ruling to 
prejudice, not founded on facts in the record. 


The Supreme Court loomed importantly in 
the news once more when it handed down a de- 
cision outlawing “wire-tapping” by Federal of- 
ficers as a means of obtaining evidence in crim- 
inal cases. 





FEDERAL 


From Uncle Sam-to 


ations Farmers: 


Billion Dollar Bounty For Coming Year 


1 trend is sharply upward in the size of * of cotton, corn, hogs, wheat, tobacco and rice 
( 


jovernment subsidies to the nation’s 
farmers. 

All records promise to be broken in 1938, 
when more than a billion dollars is scheduled to 
flow from the Treasury in Washington into di- 
for some of them pro- 


the Congress that just went home. 


rect aids agriculture, 
vided by 

Nearly all of those dollars will find their way 
directly into the pockets of farmers. A few 
will make the circuit indirectly. The total of 
subsidy dollars is set to increase, rather than 
to decrease, in the years that lie ahead. 
For the next vear, at least one out of every 
seven dollars collected in taxes by the Federal 


Government will be used to subsidize agricul- 


ture. 

A brief history of farm subsidies to date is 
provided by the pictogram at the top of this 
page. 

There is shown the first real subsidy of major 


$150,000,000 presenting one- 


the Government in 


importance: 
if of the loss incurred by 


Tort to stabilize prices of wheat and cot- 


through purchases by the now defunct 


Federal Farm Board. 


SUBSIDIES VS. TARIFFS 
Collapse followed this effort and in 1932 
to look out for themsel\ es. 


ton 


farmers were left 
1933 brought a change in Government 
and a broad attempt by the central government 
to use its power to aid the more depressed 
groups in the population. 
Farmers demanded subsidies to offset what 
they claimed to be tariff subsidies to industry 
The 


up in 


and special privilege subsidies to others. 
machinery for farm set 
1933 and was functioning in 1934 but reached 


subsidies was 
its first high point of production in 1935. 

That vear nearly eight hundred and fifty 
million tlollars flowed out from Government 
coffers into the pockets of millions of farmers. 

None of this total represented money spent 
on the regular activities of the Department of 
Agriculture and none of it represented money 
spent by the relief administration to provide 
for destitute farmers. 

Neither did any cf it represent money paid 
out in price-fixing loans on cotton and corn, 
since the bulk of those loans was repaid. 
$712,000,- 
the 
and 


tne 
pay for the operations of 
Adjustment Administration 
“benefit payments’ to 


Rather, out of whole amount, 


OOO went to 
Agricultural 


largely represented 


} farmers who agreed to reduce their production 


in return for checks from the Government. 

Early in 1936—on January 6—the Supreme 
Court ruled out the first AAA and there were 
some wks predicted the end of big farm 
subsidies. 

But before many months had elapsed Con- 
had voted for a act 
based upon subsidizing farmers who agreed to 


shift land out of “soil depleting” crops and into 


soil conservation 


gress 


grasses, 


YEAR OF FARM PROSPERITY 
Congress also had voted to complete pay- 
ments to those farmers who had fulfilled con- 
tracts that the Supreme Court held invalid. 
The result was that in 1936 farm subsidies de- 


clined somewhat to $739,805,900, with AAA 


off to $542,605,000. 

In the year just ending there has occurred 
a further decline in subsidies to a total of $690,- 
000,000, with soil conservation accounting for 
$467,000,000 of that total. This, however, has 
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+ been a year of prosperity on the farms of the 


country, with the purchasing power of farmer 
income larger than at any time since 1921. 
The year ahead is another story. 
Congress added heavily to the 
henceforth to be paid. It voted for added farm 
controls to cost, with 
sidies, an estimated $700,000,000. 
$130,000,000 in special bounties to cotton grow- 
It voted an initial subsidy to be used in 


subsidies 


conservation sub- 


It approved 


soil 


ers. 
turning farm tenants into farm owners. 
Altogether the 1938 outlook is for farm sub- 
sidies totaling more than one billion dollars. 
These do not include any subsidies that may 
be involved in losses on price-fixing loans or 
that grow from WPA funds used to. build 
farm-to-market Neither do they in- 
clude any expenditures by the regular Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Nor they involve 
funds used by the Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration to buy farm products for distribution 


roads. 


do 


to the unemployed. 

As a result: 

Two years after the Supreme Court 
posedly ended the Government experiment in 
farm control through use of subsidies, farm- 


sup- 


ers are in line to receive total subsidies larger 
than in the just Court 
action. 

Not only that. 
sidies, including electrification subsidies, ten- 
interest subsidies and other 


vear preceding the 


The variety of farm sub- 
ant aid subsidies, 
subsidies in addition to the crop control sub- 
sidies, is wider than ever before. 

On a comparative basis the subsidies for ag- 
among all Government 


riculture bulk large 


subsidies. 


COST OF NEW DEAL UNITS 

The Army and Navy cost under one billion 
dollars. WPA costs a billion and a quarter on 
the basis of the present fiscal year. Veterans’ 
aid costs little more than three-quarters of a 
billion. The total cost of All regular depart- 
ments of Government is around a billion dol- 
lars. Interest on the national debt is under a 
billion. 

But nobody knows the cost of indirect sub- 
sidies that farmers claim grow from the pro- 
tective tariff enjoved by industry. 

The facts and figures show, however, that 
subsidies definitely are an entrenched and im- 
portant part of the modern American gov- 
ernmental system. 

(A_ tabulation kinds and 
amounts of farm subsidies for the years indi- 
cated in the Pictogram appears on Page 11.) 


showing various 
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Tomorrow 


A DECIDED quickening of tempo may be ex- 
, pected when Congress reassembles in the 
first week of January. The session will be one 
of key importance to business. 


Taxation will be the subject of foremost in- 
terest in the first weeks of the session, Im- 
portant amendments are to be made to existing 
tax laws, and as some of these amendments 
may be made to apply to 1937 earnings, Admin- 
istration leaders will endeavor to secure pas- 
sage of tax changes before March 15. 


The surtax on the undistributed portion of 
corporation earnings will be modified drastic- 
ally, but section 102 of the Revenue Act will be 
tightened, imposing high penalties for unrea- 
sonable surplus accumulations. 


Out of the new session, in rather quick suc- 
cession, also will come: 


Amendments to the Federal Housing Act de- 
signed to make home building more attractive 
The Senate plan to require payment 
wages—on all 
will be 


and easier. 
of “prevailing wages”—union 
construction financed under the act, 
taken out of the bill in conference. 


WAGE-HOUR BILL REVIVAL 
A new White House effort to get a revised 
wage and hour control bill before the House tor 
a further test of strength. Chances of success 


about 50-50. 


Changes in the Social Security law designed 
to make administration easier both from the 
point of view of employers and of the Govern- 
ment. In prospect is creation of a special per- 
manent commission to study alterations in the 
social security laws. 


A formulation of new relief policies. Heavy 
discussion is under way within Administration 
ranks over the future of WPA with strong 
sentiment for going back to direct relief. The 
President continues on side of work relief. 


Determination of spending policies. Econ- 
omy sentiment in Congress is wavering . and 
will be under great pressure unless there is an 
early upturn in business, 


Except for wage and hour controls and a new 
farm control plan, Mr. Roosevelt has no new 
reforms in mind at this time. But he will in- 
sist on keeping intact, except for minor amends 
ments, the Wagner labor law, ‘the social secur- 
ity law, the utility holding company law, the 
Security and Exchange Commission law, the 


(Continued on Page 3.] 
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Wide World 
CONGRESS’ FINALE 
Representative Jennings Randolph’s resolution, di- 
recting the Bureau of Labor Statistics to collect in- 
formation as to the amount and value of all goods 
purchased by the Federal Government, was one of 
the last things to fall into the legislative hopper. 
Photo shows Representative Randolph (left) and 
Speaker William B. Bankhead. 
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Congress Program 
For Next Session 


A heavy agenda. Rapid start in pros- 
pect. Farm, labor bills first. The 
wage-hour struggle. 


N UNUSUALLY heavy agenda awaits the regular 

session of Congress, which meets on Jan. 3, as a 

result of slow progress on legislation since last 
January. 

Dispirited by the failure of the special session to 
enact any part of the program recommended by 
President Roosevelt, the Democratic leaders of both 
Senate and House plan harder efforts to make their 
top-heavy majorities operate effectively. The 
hope is to enable an adjournment in early spring 
because so many legislators will be wanting to re- 
tur home for primary campaigns. 


WN ESSAGE TO BE KEYNOTE 

The attitude Mr. Roosevelt takes in his message, 

which he probably will deliver in person, is ex- 
pected by them to have an important influence on 
the tempo thereafter. Conflicting reports about his 
disposition toward Congress arose after his confer- 
ences with the regular Administration leaders and 
with a group of his most consistent supporters. 
! Some visitors at the White House received the im- 
pression that he intends to reiterate his broad ob- 
jectives, including that for Federal minimum wage 
and maximum hour standards in interstate indus- 
tries, and leave it to the legislative branch to fill in 
the details as he did in the special session. Others 
at the Capitol believe he may undertake a more 
positive leadership, in the manner of early days of 
the New Deal. The House rebellion against the 
wage and hour bill prompted some of his followers 
to assert a need for such leadership. 

Another possible tack wculd be for him to have 
his say emphatically now but to hold off attempts 
at pressure for specific measures until a time when 
it might seem impossible to obtain these otherwise. 
Which strategy will be followed apparently remains 
to be decided. 


STRATEGY MAPPED 

A basis for tackling their tasks was laid by Vice 
President Garner, Speaker Bankhead, Senator 
Barkley and Representative Rayburn in conference 
with the President. 

First, differences between the Senaie and House 
bills to control crop surpluses and to encourage 
home building will be adjusted by committees of 
the two branches during the holiday, if possible, 
So final votes can send those measures to the White 
House without unnecessary delay. 

Second, the Senate will return to consideration 
of the anti-lynching bill on January 6. A filibuster 
against it is expected; but the Administration wants 
to keep the bill before the Senate until a vote can 
be had. Once the question is settled, the way will 
be clearer for other legislation. 

Third, a quick beginning on a new wage and 
hour bil] will be made. Limitation of working hours 
and abolition of child labor will be emphasized 
more than wage standards. 

Reflecting the determination within the Admin- 
istration to redeem this platform pledge, Secretary 
Wallace said Representatives from farm areas 
Should cooperate with members from industrial 
areas in its behalf. He said many Congressmen 
having labor constituencies supported the farm bill. 


THE WAR REFERENDUM BILL 


One of the first disputes in the House will be 
over the Ludlow resolution to amend the Consti- 
tution so war could be declared only by a national 
referendum, except in case of invasion. A petition 
signed by a majority of the membership forced it 
out of committee. The President opposes it. 

High on the agenda are the bills for Government 
reorganization and establishment of seven regional 
planning authorities. Both face strong opposition 
Among other subjects due for consideration are re- 
lief appropriations, revision of anti-trust and food 
and drug laws, and strengthening of the Maritime 
Commission, the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the Federal Trade Commission. 

Of almost dominant importance is tax revision. 
Mr. Roosevelt has indicated he would approve 
modification of the corporate surplus and capital 
gains taxes, provided that other means of raising 
the revenue lost thereby are enacted. 

He has put Congress on notice that if the appro- 
priations he requests are exceeded and taxes are 
not provided to make up the difference, then Con- 
gress, and especially the Democratic majorities, 
must “accept the full responsibility.” The asserted 
aim is a balanced budget. 
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THE 


INSIDE OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS—PREVIEWS 


OF DEVELOPMENTS THAT MAKE TOMORROW'S NEWS 


A Government survey of possible 
effects flowing from an embargo 
on exports of cotton to Japan led 
to the conclusion that loss of 
markets in that direction would 
be made up rather quickly by in- 
creased markefs elsewhere. 


x**re 


Friction inside the Japanese 
high command in the Shanghai 
area is believed responsible for 
the failure of the Tokyo author- 
ities at first to get the truth 
about the sinking of the Panay. 
Some officers responsible for the 
incident used political influence 
to prevent the rea/ story from 
reaching the top. 


x * * 


The latest open dissension with- 
in the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity directorate has_ bolstered 
sentiment among Senators for 
an investigation to find out 
what really is going on. 


x ** 


Active interest shown by some 
important officials in promoting 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, as a presidential 
possibility, is accepted as the 
latest answer to the question of 
whether President Roosevelt is 
interested in a third term. The 
President is accepting the activ- 
ity of his Cabinet members with- 
out question. 








A surprising amount of “dele- 
gate getting” for the 1940 Demo- 
cratic convention is rumored to 
be going on among friends of 
certain candidates who are pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that 
Mr. Roosevelt is not going to be 
the nominee. 


ef @ 


The President is prepared to 
sign the farm surplus control bill 
that emerges from a conference 
between the Senate and House, 
regardless of the fact that it will 
contain no provision for financ- 
ing the plan. The idea is to word 
the final bill in such a way as to 
leave the question of cost in- 
definite, thereby enabling the 
White House to delay a request 
for more revenue to meet that 
cost. 
xk * 


Left wing agitators are trying to 
produce friction between the 
President and certain members 
of his Cabinet who are known to 
lean to the conservative side. A 
favorite technique is to build 
publicity around second string 
men in the departments who are 
made to appear anxious to carry 
out “liberal” objectives, but to 
feel their efforts are being frus- 
trated by superiors. The Presi- 
dent is said to be well aware of 
these tactics and their implica- 
tions. 





Among higher Treasury offi- 
cials all thought of a balanced 
budget in the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1 is as good as aban- 
doned, except for conversational 
purposes. Congressmen show 
little sign of being interested in 
the expenditure cuts being pro- 
posed in the Executive branch, 
despite Mr. Roosevelt’s reminder 
that the Legislative branch must 
assume “full responsibility” if 
appropriations in excess of the 
budget are made. 


x * 


Negotiations with the British for 
a reciprocal trade treaty are pro- 
ceeding very satisfactorily and 
involve a discussion of tariff re- 
lations with the Dominions. The 
famous Ottawa agreements prob- 
ably will be superseded. 


x * * 


Philippine government officials 
are getting ready to ask that the 
United States provide the islands 
with dominion status instead of 
independence. The growing pros- 
pect that Japan may move in as 
the United States moves out in 
1946 is changing the attitude of 
the Filipinos. 


x «et 


The President is determined to 
try to close the breach between 


+ 





the Administration and the 
active business men of the coun- 
try as contrasted with the finan- 
cial men, who still remain out of 
favor at the White House. 


~** 


There is pressure on Mr. Roose- 
velt, both from some advisers 
and from friends of organized 
labor, to intervene personally 
for a settlement of the dispute 
between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Committee 
for Industrial Organization. He 
has given no indication of readi- 
ness to do so, however. 


* 2 ¢ 


In the last meeting between 
spokesmen for the A, F. of L. 
and the C. I. O., which ended in 
a breaking off of negotiations, 
the older organization offered 
the biggest concession yet. It 
was to accept in the Federation 
21 of the 33 industrial unions 
aligned with the C. I. O. The of- 
fer made little impression. 


x ** 


Important plans bearing on 
strengthening of the Navy are 
taking shape in conferences be- 
tween the White House and the 
Navy Department. Intimations 
are that the President is biding 
his time for announcement but 
the delay will not be long. 
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Nhe Presidents Week 


CHRISTMAS CAROL AT THE WHITE HOUSE—A HINT 


OF A THIRD-TERM RACE—PEACE AND 


“Vf RLEY was dead, to begin with. 

There is no doubt whatever about 
that. The record of his burial was signed 
by the minister, the clerk, the undertaker, 
and the chief mourner. Scrooge signed it; 
and Scrooge’s name was good upon the ex- 
change, for anything he chose to put his 
hand to. Old Marley was as dead as a 
door-nail.” 


Modulating his voice to fit every nuance, the 
President, following his usual Christmas observ- 
ance, read Dickens’ Christmas Carol to the mem- 
bers of the First Family grouped about him in 
the living room of the Executive Mansion. 

To Franklin Delano Roosevelt the homilies 
of the Englishman came as a soothing close to a 
week that had provided many fuses to poten- 
tially explosive matters. 

His so-called “golden goose” Congress 
hatched no golden legislative eggs, stopped 
setting after 37 days. The Constitution pro- 
vides that Congress pass the laws and the Presi- 
dent enforce them. Mr. Roosevelt, many days 
before his legislators voted themselves train 
fare for the holidays, realized he would have no 
wage and hour law, no crop control law, no ex- 
ecutive reorganization law and no regional 
planning law to enforce. 

What Mr. Roosevelt said to his Congressional 
leaders who called on him just before trekking 
home probably provided the cue to the Execu- 
tive’s New Year temper. When and if it 
reaches quotable descriptive phrases it may re- 
veal Mr. Roosevelt as having given his legisla- 
tive leaders general assurance that the New Deal 
program would go forwatd without drastic 
change at the regular session. 


Commentary on _ the 


President’s strategy was 
HINTED IF POLICIES provided by Senator Nor- 


FAIL OF ADOPTION ris, who, after a White 


House conference last week, predicted that con- 
tinued blocking of the New Deal program will 
“compel” President Roosevelt to seek a third 
term. Of more than passing interest was the 
veteran Senator’s pronouncement, since he was 
one of the eight liberal Senators called to the 
White House for a mysterious conference. 

If, as was hinted, the “liberal bloc” urged the 
President to resist demands for drastic changes 
in policy to combat the business recession, Mr. 
Roosevelt himself, less than 24 hours after the 
Senators quit the White House, disclosed to 
newspaper men his attempts to probe what he 


THIRD TERM RACE 


+ 





‘ 





—Harris & Ewing 

THE YULE TRIMMINGS 
Flanked by evergreen trees gayly lighted and with 
a huge Christmas wreath above, the White House 
front door presents a cheery spectacle to passers-by. 





called the fear psychology of business. 

From the fear psychoiogy in business to the 
fear psychology engendered by martial inci- 
dents was but a relatively short—albeit incon- 
gruous—span in a week that spiraled to a 
“Peace on Earth” theme. Mr. Roosevelt, re- 
sponding to a telegram from Alf, M. Landon 
pledging his support to the President's foreign 
policy, particularly in the present Far Eastern 
crisis, declared that while the American people 
want peace they have “rejected every sugges- 
tion that ultimate security can be assured by 
closing our eyes” to events taking place in 
other parts of the world. 


Definitely, there was no 


shutting of eyes at the 
THREATENS NEW : 6 y 
5 White House over the 


COMPLICATIONS still smouldering Panay 


incident. As conferences with his Secretary of 
State and his Chief of Naval Operations, Ad- 
miral Leahy, coincided with fresh dispatches 
from American attaches in China, it was be- 
lieved that the President was determined to ob- 
tain more definite and concrete Japanese guar- 
antees against future attacks upon United States 
ships and citizens than the velvety technique of 
diplomacy which grafts blossoming apologies to 
warped bits of violence. 

Rimmed with overtones harmonious to the 


FAR EAST CRISIS 





WAR PROBLEMS 


majority in their import, inharmonious when 
placed in juxtaposition to the precarious inter- 
national balance, then were the President’s re- 
marks on the passing of Frank B. Kellogg, co- 
author of the famous peace pact. “An inde- 
fatigable worker in behalf of world peace,” said 
Mr. Roosevelt, “he never lost faith in the superi- 
ority of the arbitrament of reason to physical 
force in the government of men.” 

As if to supplement these sentiments, the 
multi-colored lights hanging from the ever- 
green trees on the front porch of the Executive 
Mansion rayed the lawn with a kaleidoscopic 
pattern. 

Inside the White House there was the un- 
usual chatter of young voices as the grand- 
children of the President brought a sparkling 
gaiety to the holiday celebrations. But not to 
be outdone in the matter of receiving presents 
were the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. Days 
before the gift unwrapping ceremony the White 
House staff found itself in the midst of a flood 
of gifts for Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt. Many of 
them were small and the wrappings of some in- 
dicated that they were inexpensive expressions 
of greeting from individual admirers. 


Although Mrs. Roose- 

MISSING FROM velt’s sudden decision to 

spend the holidays with 

FAMILY CIRCLE her daughter and her 

family in Seattle forced some revision in the 

White House celebration schedule, the good 
cheer of the season prevailed in high spirits. 

So that it must have been a smiling “grand- 
father” Franklin Delano Roosevelt who viewed 
the very young, young, middle-aged and elderly 
faces before him as he finished his “Christmas 
Carol” reading with: 

“.,. Some people laughed to see the 
change in him, but he let them laugh, and 
little heeded them; for he was wise enough 
to know that nothing ever happened on 
this globe for good, at which some people 
did not have their fill of laughter at first. 
His own heart laughed, and that was quite 
enough for him. 

“He had no further dealings with Spirits. 
It was always said of him, that he knew 
how to keep Christmas well, if any man 
alive possessed the knowledge. May that 
be truly said of us, and all of us! And so, 
as Tiny Tim observed, God Bless Us, 
Every one!” 


MRS. ROOSEVELT 


DEREK Fox. 


——+ 














Har & Ewing 
THIRTY FULL MINUTES 
C. T. Wang 
the White House after a thirty-minute conference 
with the President at which it was believed that both 
explored the Orient conflict, although neither dis- 
closed the purpose of the conference. 


Chinese Ambassador shown leaving 





Mewsanacey « 2 + 


The Growing Tension 
Over Japan's Acts 


Sterner attitude since “Panay” bomb- 
ing. Cooperation with Britain? 
“Quarantine” possibility. 

relations with Japan, regarde 

the Panay incident, can 

mong high Govern- 

A new undertone of 

observers since 


| prsesaesnipna over 
less of the outcome of 
be sensed by newspaper men ; 
ment officials in Washington 
fatalism has become apparent to 
bombs sent the American gunboat down. 

Support given the President's foreign policy by 
his Republican opponent in the last election, Alfred 
M. Landon, and by the Republican vice presidential 
nominee, Col. Frank Knox, brought obvious satis- 
faction at the White House. 


Publication of the correspondence between Mr, 
Roosevelt and Mr. Landon at just this time was 
considered significant in diplomatic quarters. The 


emphasis with which the President rejected isola- 
tionism attracted special attention. (Text of core 
respondence is printed on Page 5.) 


POLICY OF WATCHFUL WAITING 

Publicly, officials take the attitude that policy 
remains largely on a day-to-day basis. What will 
be said or done next presumably depends on what 
the Japanese say or do. A review of developments, 
however, indicates that Mr. Roosevelt is taking a 
long-range view and wants to act. accordingly. 

“We owe some measure of cooperation and even 
leadership in maintaining standards of conduct 
helpful to the ultimate goal of general peace,” he 
wrote Mr. Landon. 

Speaking in Chicago this fall, the President evi- 
denced a conviction that Japan was flouting civi- 
lized standards and should be called to account. 
There followed a period in which anti-war senti- 
ment made itself felt in Congress, and Mr. Roose- 
velt kept his own The attack on the 
Panay resulted in another assumption of a rigorous 
attitude. 

The resultant tension 


counsel, 


has waned but little in the 
intervening days. Officials discuss among them- 
selves whether this Government and Great Britain 
will co-operate in the Far East, whether increased 
expenditures for armaments will be asked of Con- 
gress, and whether war might spread. Questions of 
the practicability of a “quarantine” or economic 
sanctions against Japan also arise. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE 

When the President moves again, in the opinion 
of competent observers, it may take the form of an 
unmistakable—-if indirect—notice to the Japanese 
that the United States meant business in asking 
Tokyo for assurances of respect for American lives 
and interests in China. The comment is frequently 
heard that Mr. Roosevelt is Navy-minded and has 
especial familiarity with problems in the Orient by 
virtue of his ancestry and studies. 

A grandfather of the President docked at a 
Chinese port in 1831 and found little semblance of 
law and order as known on the American continent. 
A trade treaty opening up ports there to Americans 
was concluded soon thereafter, to be followed in 
1851 by another according rights to missionaries. 
Thus began the system of American rights to which 
Secretary Hull refers in explaining why the Gov- 
ernment cannot now withdraw its ships and citi- 
zens from China. 

Since 1900 the doctrine of the United States and 
other nations has been that laid down by Secre- 
tary of State Hay, the “open door” to commerce 
with China. “If wrong be done our citizens,” hs 
said, “we propose to hold the authors to the utter- 
most accountability.” 

Armed forces have been kept in China since that 
time to guard Americans and their rights. 


AN EYE TO THE FUTURE 

The stern language used by Mr. Hay has been re- 
called by veterans in the State Department in dis- 
cussing the way the President and Secretary Hull 
are handling the present situation. They recognize 
that Japan is a major customer in the United 
States. The possibility of economic repercussions of 
any trouble is not disregarded. But officials weigh 
possible dangers of the future as much as the im- 
mediate. 

As to principles, someof them quote this declara- 
tion by Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of State: 

“T have heard Theodore Roosevelt say that he put 





peace above everything except righteousness. Where 
the two came into conflict he supported righteous- 
ness. In our recent efforts to avoid war we have 
reversed this principle and are trying to put peace 





above righteousness.” 

That statement was made in October, 
Sinking of the Panay. The outlook 
changed. 


before the 
Since has 
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[Continwed From Page 1.} 
principle of the undistributed 
profits surtax law and a few other 
key New Deal laws. 


The President is reported to 
be irked by what he regards as 
unwillingness on the part of busi- 
ness men to accept the olive 
branch he has held out. The con- 
clusion is rapidly being reached 
at the White House that organ- 
ized business is out to scuttle 
the whole New Deal, including 
those parts already approved by 
the Supreme Court. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s idea is that his opponents 
think they have him on the run 
through control over Congress 
and he is getting set to meet the 
challenge. All of this points to 
the following: 


First, a series of moves by the 
White House to put the heat on 
Congress before the gaze of the 
public, with the “road economy” 
demand just a sample. 


Next, a continued effort to try 
to divide the business opposition 
by stressing the claim that re- 
forms already effected and plan- 
ned aim only at a small minority 
of business men and financiers 
whose interests really are op- 
posed to the majority. 


In the third place, a stronger 
back-stage stand in Congress 
through a more aggressive atti- 
tude on the part of Senate and 
House liberals. 


Japan is prepared to make 
strong amends for Panay sink- 
ing and to give definite assur- 
ances about the future. 


This means diminishing war 
talk, a new centering of interest 
in domestic affairs, and less 
chance of an upset to Far Eastern 
trade relations. But at the same 
time there is a stiffening of offi- 
cial attitude toward the Japanese. 
Any new incidents would im- 
mediately be regarded with 
greater seriousness. 


Chance of approval by Con- 
gress of the Ludlow “war ref- 
erendum” plan is nil at this stage. 


Outlook for early balancing of 
the Federal Budget is not bright. 


One $200,000,000 hole will be 
knocked in next year’s budget by 
whatever farm control plan 
finally is approved. 


Another hole will result from 
price-fixing loans on cotton and 
corn. About $200,000,000 is in- 
volved at this stage. 


A large increase in unemploy- 
ment promises still a third hole 
with talk now of a deficiency ap- 
propriation of at least $200,000,- 
000 to carry relief to next July. 


Balancing the budget in the 
face of such a situation would 
require more taxes, which Con- 
gress will be re/uctant to vote in 
a campaign year. 
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Government-industry peace 
plan in trouble. Anti-trust 
drive in prospect. What in- 


dustrialists say. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is run- 
ning into difficulty with his 
present attempt to seek a revival in 
private business by offering to co- 
operate with business men. 

The President admitted as much 
to newspaper men on December 21 
and blamed an unreasonable “fear” 
for the blockade that his efforts ap- 
pear to have encountered. 

It seems to Mr. Roosevelt that 
there is an artificially generated 
fear of Government. 

This fear, the President feels, has 
been fostered by a large percentage 
of the newspapers of the United 
States. In it he sees a cause of 
many of the economic troubles with 
the country is now con- 

To him it seems unreason- 


which 
fronted 
able, but very real 


A CUE TO NEW POLICIES 

In that situation—so reports have 
it—may lie the cue the next 
moves to be recommended by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as a means of deal- 
ing with the present recession, pro- 
viding that this recession does not 
reverse its trend in the relatively 
near future. 

There are signs that the President 
is disappointed by the character of 
the response from individual lead- 
ers in business toward his gestures 
of friendship and his offers of Gov- 
ernment cooperation. Among these 
signs were the calling of a secret 
White House meeting of left-wing 
Senators at which assurances were 
given that New Deal objectives 
would be maintained, the comments 
made by Mr. Roosevelt to newspaper 
men about business fears and the 
growing evidence that the Depart- 
ment of Justice is getting ready for 
a broad anti-trust drive. 

Tied up in the present situation is 
a bit of history, a good deal of eco- 
nomics and a big dash of person- 
alities. 

It is recailed in Washington that 
when President Roosevelt took office 
in 1933 there followed an almost 
spectacular era of cooperation be- 
tween business and Government, 
with business men accepting the 
New Deal as the answer to all their 
troubles. But within a few months 
employers discovered that their 
workers read into Section 7a of the 
NIRA a charter of Government au- 
thority to go ahead and organize 
into independent unions. 


BUSINESS PLANS FIGHT 

Within a year, a group of leading 
industrialists had met at White Sul- 
phur Springs and determined that 
the situation called for a fight. 

For three years this country en- 
joyed the luxury of a squabble be- 
tween the Federal Government and 
the business groups of the nation 
while vast spending by the Govern- 
ment served to offset the devastat- 
ing effect of the clash. During this 
period the courts knocked down one 
New Deal law after another, the 
President drove new reforms 
through Congress and there occur- 
red the historic clash between the 
White House and the Supreme 
Court. 

But by the summer of 1937 it was 
apparent that recovery was falter- 
ing, and fal! brought a quick col- 
lapse of the upturn in business that 
previously had added a touch of un- 
reality to the conflict between busi- 
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A NEW WAR 


+ ness men and the Government un- 














der which they must operate. When 
the Supreme Court upheld the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act—a much 
stronger law than Section Ta 
NIRA that had caused the original 
break—this lack of reality became 
more apparent. 

Mr. Roosevelt was quick to sense 
the turn in national fortunes repre- 
sented by the business set-back. 


THE BID FOR PEACE 

Recent months have _ brought 
Presidential assurance that New 
Deal reforms are all out in the open, 
that the Government is ready to 
seek a basis of peace with the util- 
ity industry, that penalty taxes will 
be modified, that a strenuous effort 
will be made to bring the Govern- 
ment’s finances into order, that no 
new money experiments are con- 
templated and that there is no in- 
tention on the part of officials to in- 
terfere with the great majority of 
business men of the country who 
are trying honestly to get along. 

President Roosevelt met with busi- 
ness men individually and in groups. 
He tried to give assurances concern- 
ing the attitude of the Government. 


of 


> 
December 21 


ON ‘FEAR’: PRESIDENTS RECOVERY PLANS 


It was after one such meeting on 
that Mr Roosevelt 
opened up to newspaper men. He 
had just talked with Frank R. Phil- 
lips, president of the Duquesne 
Light Company, of Pittsburgh, and 
William H. Taylor, president of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company 

That talk, as revealed 
President touched upon utility 
problems but broadened into ob- 
servations concerning the whole 
business situation and the attitude 
of this country’s business men. 


THE BRANDEIS DEFINITION 

At the base of the conversation 
was a definition of the prudent in- 
vestment theory of rate making as 
given thirteen years ago by Justice 
Brandeis, of the Supreme Court, in 


by the 


the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
case. That definition was as fol- 
lows: 

“The term ‘prudent investment’ 
is not used in a critical sense. There 
should not be excluded from the 
finding of the base investments, 
which, under ordinary’ circum- 
stances, would be deemed reason- 
able. The term is applied for the 
purpose of excluding what might 








be found to be dishonest, or 


viously wasteful, or imprudent ex- 
Every investment may 
be assumed to have been made in 
the exercise of reasonable judg- 


ment, unless the contrary is shown.’ 


penditures 


Mr. Roosevelt found that he and 
his visitors were in accord in ac- 
cepting that definition as a base 
for Government policy. Since that 
was so, he wondered why utilities 
found it difficult to get so-called 
“junior” or “equity” money for in- 


vestment in needed production fa- 
cilities. The reply the President re- 
ceived was that the difficulty was 
due to the general feeling of uncer- 
tainty. 

President Roosevelt then asked if 
the Federal Government ever had 
interfered with the operations of 
the utility companies represented 
by his visitors. They replied that it 
had not. He then observed that fear 
had been generated on the basis of 
Government attack on practices of a 
few companies, not operating utility 
companies, which had not played 
the game according to Hoyle. The 
Government effort to correct abuses 
of a few companies had been used 


ob- 4 


to generate fear 
according to the President’s view 

And Mr. Roosevelt at this point 
had two stories to tell Mr. Phillips 
and Mr. Taylor 


PRESIDENT’S TWO STORIES 

As he told them to the visiting 
newspaper men after the conference 
with the _ utility executives, the 
stories were as follows 

A man from Philadelphia came to 
see the President a little while ago. 
He was an exceedingly successful 
manufacturer. In his factories he 
paid good wages and he bargained 
collectively with his workers. The 
President asked him what he 
thought of the need for raising the 
purchasing power among the groups 
near the bottom of the economic 
scale. The manufacturer agreed 
that this was essential if products 
of the factories were to be mar- 
keted. 

Then Mr Roosevelt wanted 
know whether the manufacturer 
agreed with the necessity of a mini- 
mum wage in industry protect 
against unlimited wage competition 
Yes, he did. 


to 


to 


in all companies, + 


Did he agree with need for a law 
to set maximum hours in industry? 

He approved of a law to regulate 
unholy hours of work, such as 50 or 
60 a week 

The President then 
would favor a national 
wage and maximum hour 
the answer was: “Yes.” 

Was that because of low-wage 
competition from Southern manuface 


asked if he 
minimum 
law and 


turers, Mr. Roosevelt wanted to 
know. 
“Oh, no,” the manufacturer re- 


plied, making the observation that 
a living wage in the South was not 
going to hurt that region because 
by paying more the manufacturers 
of the region, as those of other reg- 
ions had found, would get increased 
efficiency from their workers. 


So the President observed that 
the Philadelphia business man ap- 
proved of a wage and hour law. 
He then asked him whether, if the 
White House arranged for a 15- 
minute hook-up on the radio, he 
would be willing to tell the country 
what he had told the President. 


[Continued on Page 13.] 

















HO ever heard of a cat advertising a railroad? Five 
years ago, nobody... today, everybody! For 
hasn't heard about “Chessie” (“Sleep Like a Kitten”), and 


what an outstanding job of advertising she has done for the 


Chesapeake and Ohio Lines! : 


who 


skin,” into people's heads—and hearts!...and on to people's lips! 
Back this up with experienced merchandising, unusual 
knowledge of dealer relations, and that universal requisite— 


good hard work... and you have the makings of success... 


—A Campbell-Ewald success!... like this one for a railroad. 


Since 1933, Chessie’'s popularity has steadily increased 


until now she’s a cat that can look at a movie queen... without 


jealousy. Her fan mail has reached a total of 5,000 letters a 
day. Her picture hangs in homes throughout the land. 

But more important... at least to Chesapeake and Ohio 
--.is the increased business at their ticket windows. 

And more important still to other advertisers are the 


principles involved in this spectacular 





They may be described as follows: 


—Find the important feature of the 
goods or services to be advertised. 
—Interpret that feature in such 
terms as will kindle the popular 


imagination ...get “under people's 


advertising success. 





CAMPBELL: 


General Motors Blidg., Detroit 


Trinity 2-6200 


1790 Broadway, New York 


Circle 7-6383 


OFFICES ALSO IN; 


WASHINGTON ¢ LOS ANGELES + 


EWAtLO, 


SAN FRANCISCO « 


Have you another “Chessie” in your business... not another 
kitten, of course, but another idea, which can be interpreted 
in equaily popular terms? You may think you haven't, but 
the chances are you have. And the logical way to find out is 
to put the search up to Campbell-Ewald ... who promoted that 


appealing little super-salesman for Chesapeake and Ohio. 


EWALD COMPANY 





President 


PORTLAND (OREGON) « 


230 North Michigan, Chicago 


Central 1946 


TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


Report of labor espionage. Inquiry 
into railway high finance. Confer- 
ence deferred on the farm measures. 


THEN a Congress adjourns, committee activilies 

fade away But before the pre-Christmas 
hegira, groups of both Houses dealt with civil lio- 
financing methods, appropriations 


erties, railway 
The revival comes in January, 


and other subjects. 
with the prospect of business aplenty in commit- 
tees and a grist of legislation flowing between the 
two Houses. 


Civil Liberties 
of 


First of a series 
special subcommittee on civil liber 
Spying on labor is a common practice in American 
industry and that one-tl of the “spies” used by 


shor union ™ 
one noted cetective age! labor union offi 
estimated expenditures 


the La Follette 
ties declared that 


of reports 









y were 








cials. The committee 
of “certain selected industrial or corpora- 
tions” {jor labor espionage, industrial munitions, 
strikebreaking and coercion ran up to $10,000,000 


during the past three or four years 


Appropriations 

House appropriations subcommittees are making 
progress in the executive session hearings on the 
that will come 


measures 


large annual supply 

streaming into the 1938 session in quick sequence. 
While testimony before the subcommittees are 

carefully guarded, like Senate executive session 

secrets, some news leaks out. The Independent 


Offices appropriation bill, always about one billion 
dollars annually, is being framed by a subcommit- 
tee headed by Rep. Woodrum (Dem.), of Roanoke, 
Va.. an economy advocate. To him, Rep Dondero 
(Rep.), of Royal Oak, Mich., wrote, Dec. 21, that 
he understood the subcommittee is considering an 
appropriation of $2,800,000, asked by the TVA di- 
rectorate, to begin building the Gilbertsville (Ky.) 
Dam to cost $112,000,000. 

“The TVA directorate,” Mr. Dondero said, “asked 
you for $2,800,000 to begin a dam at Gilbertsville 
with a total reservoir volume of 4,850,000 acre feet 
of water. Then James S. Bowman, TVA’s head 
project planning engineer, swore under oath that in 
August the TVA plan for Gilbertsville had been 
completed calling for 6,150,000 acre feet of volume, 
or 1,300,000 acre feet more than the plan submittea 
to you. He further stated that TVA plans favored 
a dam five feet higher than indicated to you. The 
addition of 24 per cent to the volume of the project 
would increase its cost to $138,000,000.” 


The subcommittees on the Treasury and Post 
Office Department appropriation bill and on the 
naval appropriation bill, both carrying large sums 
annually, are already busy with hearings. 


Railway Financing 


There was a barrage of criticism of railway 
financing in both the Senate and its Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. Senator Truman (Dem.), of 
Missouri, member of the Committee, in a speech 
on the floor said the whole railroad structure ought 
to be overhauled, and that “the court and lawyer 
Situation in these gigantic receiverships and reor- 
organizations need public attention.” 

At the same time, in the Committee, Chairman 
Wheeler (Dem.}, of Montana, charged that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company violated ICC dicta 
when in 1921 it bought large blocks of the Norfolk 
& Western and Wabash stocks. 


D. J. County, financial vice president of the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad, testified the purchases were made 
to protect the interests of the Pennsylvania’s stock- 
holders in a program then being considered to di- 
vide the railroads of the East into four great sys- 
tems. The Pennsylvania, New York Central, Balti- 
more & Ohio and Van Sweringen interests planned 
to re-align the 54 railroads of eastern United States 
to facilitate consolidation and reduce competition. 


Senator Wheeler declared that the Pennsylvania 
concealed the facts from stockholders in purchas- 
ing railroad stocks. His charges followed production 
of evidence that the Wabash, largely owned by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, went into bankruptcy in 
1931, partly as a result of Wall Street transactions 
which resulted in a $23,000,000 loss to the Wabash. 
The Senator also said that President W. W. Atter- 
bury of the Pennsylvania was given confidentially 
a copy of an address by President Coolidge, urging 
railroad consolidation, nine days before the address 
Was made on Dec. 6, 1927. 


Agriculture 


Conferees selected from members of both the 
Senate and House committees on agriculture will 
not begin formal conferences on the amended Ad- 
ministration farm bill until after Congress con- 
venes on Jan. 3, according to Senate Committee 
Chairman Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina. Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Barkley predicts the bill will 
become law in time for its program to become ef- 
fective for 1938 crops. 


Judiciary 


Chairman Sumners (Dem.), of Dallas. Tex., nas 
advised Attorney General Cummings that the lat- 
ter’s charges against Federal Judge Ferdinand A. 
Geiger, of Wisconsin, will be brought to the attention 
of the Judiciary Committee at its next meeting early 
in January. The committee has jurisdiction of im- 
peachment procedure. 


Miscellaneous 


The House Ways and Means subcommittee on 
taxes, which has been considering many plans to 
Taise more revenue, will resume soon. Its Chair- 
man, Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Kentucky 
is about to become a Federal judge in the District 
of Columbia. On the Senate side, Majority Leader 
Barkley says he expects the House will send a tax 
bill over to the Senate the middle of January 
House veterans are by no means so optimistic 
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SENATE 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1937 
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The last two issues of the daily Congressional Record 
for the second session of the Seventy-filth Congress will 
be published on Tuesday, December 2%, 
December 30, 1937, 
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REPRESENTATIVE SNELL 


APROPOS OF THE “CONGRESSIONAL RECORD” 


DMINISTRATION leaders viewing the special session said it had 
‘cleared up some of the debate and routine which otherwise would 


have taken the time of the next regular session. 


Senator Barkley, majority leader, said that it had “undoubtedly saved 
from six weeks to two months’ time in the regular session that would 


have been necessary if the extra session had not been called”. 

Representative Snell, minority leader, declared that the three high- 
lights of the 36-day session were: 
Vice President Garner’s hunting trip and the merit contest between 
Idaho and Maine potato growers umpired by the lawmakers. 


President Roosevelt's fishing trip, 








CONGRESS: RECORD OF THE SPECIAL SESSION. 
THE PLANS FOR REGULAR SESSION IN NEW YEAR 
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Talk but no final action on Roosevelt 
program. Housing and farm legis- 
lation stymied. Plans for the com- 
ing session. 

| i IKE the mountain that labored and brought 
| ™4 forth a mouse, Congress surveys the results 
of its 37 days of special session legislative ac- 
tivity, comprising completed action on the five 
following measures: 


1, Appropriation of $225,000 for mileage al- 
lowances for members between Washington and 
their homes, at 20 cents a mile each way. 

2. Appropriation of $12,000 for pay of House 
and Senate pages. 

3. Authorization of loan of four paintings to 
the Constitutional Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion. 

4. Amendment of the Federal Credit Union 
| Act. 

5. Extension of time to complete a bridge 
| across the Tennessee River in Alabama. 

Of the major measures requested by the Presi- 
dent in his call for the special session, not a 
single one reached his desk in the White House 
for signature. 


SENATE AND HOUSE Both Houses did pass 
separate versions of crop 


PASS DIFFERENT _ . 
control legislation and 
CROP CONTROL BILLS bills to stimulate home- 


building through Federal loans. But these went 
through so late in the session that leaders were 
unable to hold enough members in Washing- 
ton to await action in joint conference commit- 
tee to reconcile differences in House and Senate 
measures passed on these subjects. 


Members hurried to cash their share of the 
travel money and get home for the Christmas 
holidays. The week began with only a third 
of the Congress personnel still in Washington. 


Leaders despaired of holding a quorum till 
Dec. 22, the dates tentatively designated for ad- 
journment. When adjournment was taken late 
in the afternon of Dec. 21, without the custom- 
ary lively festivities attending the end of a 


session, there were only eight members present 
in the Senate and considerably fewer than a 
hundred in the House. 

Of the major measures recommended by the 
President: (1) the wage-hour bill was sent back 
to committee, rolled under by a tide of Southern 
opposition; (2) the executive reorganization bill 
remained where it was Nov. 15, on the Senate 
calendar, without action; (3) the regional plan- 
ning “Little TVA” bill was still in committee; 
(4) nothing was done to implement the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion for new anti-trust legislation; 
(5) a House roads committee revolt prevented 
any action on his economy recommendation for 
curtailed Federal highway grants-in-aid. 

All tax revision, urged as an aid to help busi- 
ness pull out of the slump, was postponed till 
the regular session in January. 

Summing up the special session from the mi- 
nority leader’s viewpoint, Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of New York, said there had been three 


+ highlights: (1) President Roosevelt's fishing + 





trip in Florida; (2) Vice President Garner's 
hunting trip in Pennsylvania; and (3) a potato- 
eating contest to judge the comparative merits 
of Maine and Idaho spuds, 

“In the first instance,” commented Mr. Snell, 
“the fishing trip resulted in a toothache. In the 
second, there was a dispute whether the tame 
deer the Vice President is alleged to have shot 
was tied to a tree or not. In the third, the 
Idaho and Maine potato-eating contest ended in 
a draw. The final results of the whole special 
session will be a toothache for the country.” 

Majority leaders summed up in decidedly 
more optimistic vein. 

“While the session did not complete as many 
measures as was hoped,” said Senator Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, “it has undoubtedly saved 
much time that otherwise would have been 
consumed during the regular session.” 

He predicted conference reports early 
January on the farm and housing bills and 
counted on January action also on executive re- 
organization, tax revision and the anti-lynching 
bill. 

The anti-lynching bill, which tied the Senate 
up in a filibuster all through the first week of the 
session, threatened to end the session on a dis- 
cordant note, also. Automatically, under an 
agreement reached last summer, it was sched- 
uled to come up immediately after the Senate 
finished with the crop control bill. 

This would have been a signal for renewal 
of the filibuster. Senator Barkley, however, per- 
suaded principal sponsors of the bill, Senators 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, and Van Nuys 
(Dem.), of Indiana, to have it go over till Jan. 
6, an arrangement that drew remonstrances from 
Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, leader in 
the November filibuster. 


in 


After a week of bitter 
debate on the wage-hour 
bill, the House Dec. 18 
HOUSING MEASURE hurriedly passed the 
housing bill by a vote of 325 to 23. It allows 
FHA insurance of up to 90 per cent of the value 
of homes costing $6,000 or less, and incorporates 
other larger home- 
building projects. 

Two days later the bill got through the Sen- 
ate, 66 to 4, but only after it had been loaded 
down with amendments. One amendment 
adopted at instance of Senator Lodge (Rep.), 
of Massachusetts, might kill effectiveness of the 
measure as a means to encourage low-cost build- 
ing, FHA officials feared. 

The Lodge amendment provided that all labor 
employed on home construction under the Act 
must receive the prevailing wages of the section 


WAGE-HOUR BILL 
GIVES WAY TO 


provisions to encourage 


where the construction took place. 

As end of the session neared with certainty 
that it would fall far short of delivering the 
program the President had wanted, majority 
leaders went into conference at the White House 
to determine future tactics. 

It was decided to have conference sessions 
held during the holidays on the farm and hous- 
ing bills; to hold the Senate to definite action 
on the anti-lynching bill early in January; and 
to renew a drive for wage-hour legislation, de- 


spite the setback received in House defeat of 
the measure at this session. 

Some members of the farm bill joint confer- 
ence already had gone home for the holidays 
and had to be notified to come back to get to 
work reconciling differences in the House and 
Senate drafts, so final action on a conference 
report will be possible early in the new year. 

After the joint bi-partisan manifesto of a 
number of Senators (printed in The United 
States News of Dec. 20) demanding a curtail- 
ment of Federal spending and a balanced budget 
came in for Senate discussion (See transcript, 
Col. 5), a “secret” conference of eight militant 
left-wing Senators was understood to have been 
held at the White House, with the reported 
purpose of organizing to resist any right-wing 
coalition activities 

Those attending the conference were Senators 
Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska; Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York; LaFollette (Prog.); Minton 
(Dem.), of Indiana; Schwellenbach (Dem.), of 
Washington; Green (Dem.), of Rhode Island; 
Brown (Dem.), of New Hampshire, and Pepper 
(Dem.), of Florida. 

Following revolt of th 
against his request for a slash in Federal road- 
building aids to the States, President Roosevelt 
replied to a letter of Representative Cartwright 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, chairman of the House 
Roads Committee, warning that the lawmakers 
must “accept full responsibility” they exceed 
the Budget appropriating highways. 
(Full texts of the letters are printed on Page 13.) 


Congress road bloc 


in for 

The Sino-Japanese sit- 

STATUS DEBATED uation was discussed in 

the House Rep- 
IN THE HOUSE resentative Scott (Dem.), 
of California, spoke in behalf of his resolution 
for international action to suspend trade with 
Japan and to send needed materials and credits 
to China. 

“Japan buys the raw materials and much of 
the supplies for its war on an innocent people 
from the United States,” he said, and, “continu- 
ing this trade with Japan, thus arming the Jap- 
anese military machine, is inconsistent with our 


SINO-JAPANESE 


when 


pledges to ‘respect the territorial integrity and 
the administrative independence of China.’ 

“In plain language, we are helping the Jap- 
anese Fascist leaders to break the solemn 
pledges that we ourselves initiated in the Nine- 
Power Treaty and Kellogg pact at the same time 
we denounce those leaders for doing so.” 

Representative Fish (Rep.), of New York, 
discussing the Panay incident, said “the Ameri- 
can people must not under any circumstances 
become hysterical and beat the war drums” and 
“add fuel to a dangerous situation by threats 
and talk of war,” for he held that “if our Gov- 
ernment and our people keep their heads” a 
satisfactory settlement would be reached by 
peaceful means. 

He opposed “threats and reprisals” against 
Japan, but holding that a state of war exists, 
declared the Neutrality Act should have been 


applied. 
Representative McCormack (Dem.), of Mas- 
sachusetts, suggested that might have been 


“construed as an act of war.” 





Revival of Business: 
Senate Debates Plan 


Bipartisan program to end recession. 
Individualism vs. collectivism. A 
check on Government spending. 


HE declaration of principles drafted by a bipartle 
san group of Senators as a program for ending 
the present business recession (printed in full text 
in The United States News of Dec. 20) was the 
theme of earnest discussion in the Senate during 
the closing week of the special session. Senator 
Bailey (Dem.), of North Carolina, expiained how 
this “Address to the People of the United States” 
came to be drawn up. Senators of both parties me 
dorsed its demands for budget-balancing and en- 
couragement of private enterprise as a program to 
avoid inflationary perils and the spread to America 
of adaptations of the European collectivist systems 
of Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin. Excerpts from the 
debate: 

SENATOR BuRKE (Dem.), Nebraska: The one 
hope in America is for the development of responsie 
ble individualism as contrasted or opposed to state 
socialism. ... There has been drawn up in written 
form a declaration of principles, and it seems to me 
a declaration with every part of which every meme 
ber of the Senate could wholeheartedly agree. ... 


of 


I have before me... the last issue of The United 
States News which sets out the declaration in 
is & % 


SENATOR BaRKLEY (Dem.), of Kentucky: As it is 
designated an “Address to the People of the United 

tates,” I am interested to know who delivered the 
address, or who is writing the letter to the people, 
or who is sponsoring it.... 

SENATOR MINTON (Dem.), of Indiana: Does not 
the Senator know somebody who will be the father 
of this waif at this gladsome Christmas time? 


AUTHORS PROUD OF THEIR WORK 


SENATOR BaILey (Dem.), of North Carolina: The 
intimation that the authors are unwilling to make 
known their connection with the statement is with- 
out foundation so far as I am concerned. ... 

SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.), of Michigan: In so 
far as I was associated with this undertaking in any 
fashion, I should like to assert that I am extremely 
proud of it, happy to proclaim it, and willing to 
pursue the program thus laid down.... 

SENATOR AusTIN (Rep.), of Vermont: I partici- 
pated to a certain degree in the authorship of this 
document, and I am very happy to have done so.... 

SENATOR COPELAND (Dem.), of New York: I regret 
to say that I am not the author of the document, 
nor was I usefully involved in its formulation. I 
I wish I had had some im- 
I was familiar with the 
in 


wish I were its author. 
portant part in writing it. 
consideration and sat 


fact that it was under 
some of the conferences where the matter was 
studied. ...In my judgment if the policy outlined 


were put into effect there would be an immediate 
recovery of business and a degree of prosperity in 
the country such as we have not seen for a long 
Gime, . .« 


SHARING PRESIDENT’S VIEWS 


Senator Battey: Mr. President, on Nov. 15 the 
President of the United States sent to Congress a 
message in which he stated that an obvious task of 
the Government and of the Congress... was to in- 
duce the investment of private funds in business 
and enterprise. ...A day or two later I spoke here 
in the Senate on the subject. ...I had a good many 
conferences with Senators. ...I found a very grati- 
fying number of the Senators sharing the views of 
the President as expressed in his message. 

Finally, I, of my own accord, upon the encourage= 
ment that I had received from these conferences, 
undertook to prepare a statement of principles and 
objectives I did not care to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of making a statement on my own re- 
sponsibility . I received in consequence a grea’ 
many suggestions from Senators, and finally I did 
write this paper and submitted it to a number of 
Senators. ... It was intended and in contemplation 
that the statement should be submitted to every 
Senator, and every Senator should have a fair 
chance to make such suggestions as he pleased... .. 

We have reached the period of transition in Amer- 
ica. There is a recession. That recession is the 
sharpest in the entire history of the country. ... 
Down in my section ... in the textile industry 60,- 
000 workers have been turned off. That is their 
Christmas present. There are no orders for new 
goods. A ou 

The average loss in the value of stocks is between 
40 and 50 per cent in the short space of four months, 
and the collapse of value is equal to about $30,- 
000,000,000 

The President is calling upon us to create an 
atmosphere favorable to the investment of funds in 
private enterprise. This instrument simply undere 
takes to show us one way.... 


NEED OF BALANCED BUDGET 

Can we go on with the old spending idea? Can 
we go on with the Treasury living on forced loans, 
a public debt of $38,000,000,000? Can we go 
on, and on, and on, and make it a $50,000,000,000 
or $60,000,000,000 det? ... When we do it we will 
find our money will not be worth anything.... We 
are dealing with the budget that has been unbal- 
anced for seven long years. . We are dealing 
with a situation in which the borrowing of more 
money may destroy the value of all the money there 


with 


I am pleading for a public policy that will encoure 


age investment and enterprise. ... Either we are 
going to succeed in employing the unemployed and 


taking care of the whole American system, its 
standard of living and its people, its farm prices 
and its welfare, on the basis of private enterprise, 
or we are going inevitably into collectivism. ... 

I hope all the American people have seen the 
flower and fruition of collectivism on the continent 
of Europe. I think Senators here know something 
of the story of Russia under Stalin, of Italy under 
Mussolini, and of Germany under Hitler. ... In 
God’s name, do not do nothing while America drifts 
down to the inevitable gulf of collectivism. Stand 
up for the American system of enterprise and the 
great American principles which have made enter- 
prise what it is. Give enterprise a chenée, and I 
will give you the guarantee of a happy and a pro3- 
perous America. 
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Tide of World Affairs THE ‘PANAY' CASE 


Wewsaraia « © + 


Dispute over machine-gunning 
of U.S. ships. Mr. Landon’s 


support of foreign policy. 





ID Japanese military forces de- 

liberately direct machine-gun 
fire at the bombed and sinking 
U. S. S. Panay and at the survivors 
and three Standard Oil tankers 
sunk by Japanese navy fliers in the 
Yangtze river? 

While the State Department 
weighed grave evidence in its pos- 
session and awaited reply to its firm 
protest note, a Japanese foreign 
office interim report set up the con- 
tention that the Panay was not 
intentionally machine-gunned from 
Japanese army launches but might 
have been hit by stray shots directed 
at a Chinese vessel, the Linta. 

For guidance in pressing its diplo- 
matic representations, the State De- 
partment placed reliance on a fac- 
tual report of the incident sub- 
mitted by the American Naval 
Board of Inquiry at Shanghai and 
on reports from Lt. Com. J. J. 
Hughes, the Panay commander, and 
from George Atcheson, Jr., Ameri- 
can embassy secretary, who was 


aboard the gunboat during the 
attack. 
Meanwhile Secretary Hull gave 


assurance that American naval and 
military forces would not now be 
withdrawn from China, though he 
Stated “it long been the desire 
and expectation of the American 
Government that they shall be with- 
drawn when their appropriate func- 
tion is no longer called for.” He 
made this announcement in a let- 
ter to Senator Smathers (Dem.), of 
New Jersey, who had advocated im- 
mediate withdrawal of the American 
forces as a means to forestall re- 
curring incidents such as the Panay 
affair. 
AWAIT JAPANESE REPLY 

Delay in a Japanese formal an- 
Swer to the American note of Dec. 
14 was declared unofficially in Tokyo 
dispatches to be the result of Japa- 
nese difficulties about giving the 
demanded guarantees for future 
Safety of American persons, ships 
and property in the danger zone. 
In a previous note, the Japanese 


has 


+ 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


had indicated willing- 
ness to meet the other two American 
demands, for apology and indemni- 
fication. 

Some Tokyo observers held Japan’s 
delay in formulating a full reply 
to the American protest reflected 
disagreement between the 
authorities and 


Zovernment 


internal 
civil and military 


+ 





nese government must 
vincing demonstration “that its as- 
surances and apologies mean some- 
thing more than words.” 

As Japanese military forces 
pushed on up the Yangtze river to- 
ward Hankow, the provisional capi- 


tal, the United States embassy, 
which formerly had to withdraw 


—Wide World 





IN SHANGHAI THEY SHOUTED “BANZAI” 


Len Japanese control of Shanghai, civilian citizens of the Ris- 

ing Sun in that city are able to voice their enthusiasm with 

lusty “Banzais’’, something they had never dared do before the day 

of the “Victory Parade” when Japan’s military forces marched 
through the city. 





conflicting Japanese military ver- 
sions of what occurred at the scene 
of the bombing and sinking of the 
four American ships. 

News that the Tokyo government 
has suppressed the Proletarian 
Party (farmer-labor) and the Ja- 
pan Trade Union Council and be- 
gun arrests in a nation-wide sweep 
of persons charged with seeking to 
stir up unrest was interpreted in 
some quarters as significant of the 
beginnings of possible internal dis- 
sension. 

Like the United States, Britain 
awaits Japanese guarantees against 
recurrences of such incidents as the 
bombing of four British warships 
the same day the Panay was sunk. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain told 
the House of Commons the Japa- 
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BILL CORUM 


| Ace Sports Columnigg 

All-American picker of win- 
ners whose sports column 
is known to fans from 
Saratoga to Santa Anita. 
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FEATURES DENOTING 
SHREWDNESS 





Eyes large and piercing, but 
) customarily contracted in @ 
narrowed position. Brows 
firm, well defined ~ lying 
close to the eyes, and ex- 
tending well beyond the 
eyes’ outer corners. Upper 
and lower lids inclined to 
be full. Forchead wide and 
» massive, Nose fairly long 
and prominent with long, 
thin nostrils, and an up- 
ward turn of the point. 
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from Nanking, was considering pos- 
sible necessity of another evacua- 
tion, along with several hundred 
Americans. 


TWO NOTED MEN PASS 

As the world came again to the 
Christmas season traditionally as- 
sociated with peace and good-will, 
death took two aged leaders who 


typified the currently conflicting 
forces of war and peace. At Munich 
died Field Lord Gen. Ludendorff, 


chief German World War strategist 
and, next to General Hindenburg, 
the most widely known figure in the 
German war high command. 

At St. Paul died the former Sec- 
retary of State Frank B. Kellogg, 
who, aS a member of President 
Coolidge’s Cabinet, persuaded most 
nations of the world to join the 
United States in signing the Kel- 
logg-Briand War Outlawry Pact, 


PEACE PLAN DISCUSSION 

While the passing of Mr. Kellogg 
evoked press comment laudatory of 
his purposes and his peace pact, 
another supplementary peace pro- 
posal began to stir national discus- 
sion. Scheduled for early House 
consideration, the Ludlow resolu- 
tion, sponsored by an Indianapolis 
Democratic Congressman, proposes 
a constitutional amendment under 
which Congress, except in cases of 
actual invasion of the United States, 
would be prevented from launching 
the nation into war against any 
foreign power unless given a man- 
date to do so in a national popular 
referendum. 

Though less restrictive on the 
war-making power of Congress than 
the Kellogg pact, which still is in 
effect as a treaty binding United 
States action, the Ludlow resolution 
was revealed to have incurred strong 
Administration disfavor when both 
President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull expressed opposition to it. 

President Hoover's Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, joined 
them in opposition to it last week. 
But Alfred M. Landon, 1936 Repub- 
lican Presidential nominee, jumped 
closer to the center of the spotlight 
with a telegram to President Roose- 
velt condemning the Ludlow reso- 
lution as “demagogic playing of 
politics” and pledging his support to 
the President’s handling of foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. Roosevelt promptly replied, 
expressing his appreciation for an 
attitude that he said “gives all of 
our citizens a good example.” (Text 
of their correspondence appears 
elsewhere on this page.) Mr. Roose- 
velt also revealed that Col. Frank 
Knox, Republican vice presidential 
candidate last year, had sent him 
an expression somewhat similar to 
Gov. Landon’s. 

Another Administration spokes- 
man, Chairman Pittman (Dem.), of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, joined the onslaught on the 
Ludlow plan with the contention 
that a popular vote restricting dec- 
laration of offensive wars would be | 
too broad an extension of demo- 
cratic control, the “first step in sub- 
stituting mass determination of all 
questions,” which he held would 
tend fatally towards “the destruc- 
tion of our republican form of gov- 
ernment,” and besides would “de- 
Stroy the prestige of our Govern- 
ment.” 


FAVORS FREE DEBATE 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, a leading minority Sen- 
ator, also was critical of the Ludlow 
proposal, but disagreed with possi- 
ble implications in Gov. Landon’s 
telegram that there should be blind 


give con- + 











+ against Japanese aggression is + 
helping keep the war machine go- 


ing by furnishing Japan raw mate- 


advance agreement to any steps on 
foreign policy that the Administra- 
tion might take. 


More definitely disagreeing with rials and much of the supplies for | 
Mr. Landon, Senator Capper (Rep.), | its war on innocent people,” includ- 
who hails trom the same State of | ing fuel oil for military purposes 
Kansas, and who is author of an- and scrap iron for munitions. | 
other war referendum resolution, America, he declared, is “helping 
declared, “I want no controversy | the Japanese Fascist leaders to | 


break the solemn pledges that we 
ourselves initiated in the Nine- 
Power Treaty and the Kellogg Pact, 


with Gov. Landon, but I think the 
people who pay the bills and do the 


fighting have something to say 

about entering a war.” at the same time that we denounce 
The Ludlow resolution is sched- | those leaders for so doing.” 

uled for House consideration in | From the opposite isolationist 

January, after having been forced | standpoint, including Rep. Fish 

out of committee by petition of a | (Rep.), of New York, the ranking 


minority member of the House For- 
eign Relations Committee, it was 
contended that the United States 


majority of the House members. 
In President Roosevelt’s state- 
ments to Gov. Landon that “we owe 


some measure of cooperation and | should refrain from meddling in the 
even ijeadership in maintaining | Sino-Japanese conflict but should 
standards of conduct helpful to the invoke the Neutrality Act against | 
ultimate goal of general peace,” ad- | both parties to it. 


vocates of internationalism  pro- 
fessed to see a swing of the Presi- 
dent in their direction. 


SANCTIONS DEMANDED 
But in the closing hours of Con- 
gress complaint was raised that 
this nation had done nothing yet 
to check the aggressor or to imple- | 
ment the “quarantining” idea of 
the President's Oct. 5 speech at Chi- 
| 
| 


x * * 


TEXT OF TELEGRAMS 

OLLOWING are the telegrams ex- 
} changed between former Gov. 
| Alf. M. Landon of Kansas and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on the subject of the 
diplomatic situation growing out of 
the Sino-Japanese conflict and the 
Panay incident: 


Dear Mr. President: 
A year ago at the Gridiron din- 


cago. Rep. Scott (Dem.), of Califor- 
nia, supporting a resolution he in- 


troduced to apply economic sanc- ner, in the spirit of the old Amer- 
tions against Japan, declared the ican tradition that politics cease 
United States while protesting at the water’s edge, I pledged you 


in the dif- 


ting 
ting 


cooperation and support 
ficult foreign situation confron 
your administration. 

That is a grand principle, and we 
must evidence our good faith in it. 
lt means there must be no dema- 
gogic playing of politics at the ex- 
pense of the country’s unity in dan- 
gerous situations such as now con- 
front us. 

Therefore, I want to renew my 
pledge, especially in view of tl 
fact that so many members of Con- 
gress, of both parties, seem to have 
forgotten this basic principle of 
American politics and by their ac- 
tions help create the impression on 
foreign nations that they do 
trust your administration of foreign 
affairs. They would hamstring your 
conduct of an extremely delicate 
foreign situation. 

These members are pursuing the 
same dangerous course followed by 
those members of the British Par- 
liament who early in 1914 gave the 
impression that England either 
would not or could not fight under 
any circumstances. 

I congratulate you on your firm 
“No” to the proposed legislation 
that would take away the power of 
Congress to declare war. You and 
I both know the American people 
want peace, but they want a peace 
that will enable us to maintain the 
respect of the other nations of the 
world, 


0) 


1e 


not 


Ar. M. LANDON. 
Topeka, Kans., Dec. 20, 1937, 


AMERICA’S REACTIO 


+ THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY 


My Dear Governor Landon: 
The generous spirit of your telee 


to meet the probe 





-onfront our country in 


he field of foreign relations during 
these troublous times. 

The pledge which you gave at the 
Gridiron dinner a year ago carried 
force because of the patriotic mo- 
tive wluch prompted it. The ree 
newal of that pledge not only 


strengthens the hand of the governe 
ment but gives all of our citizens 
a good example. 

I believe that the overwhelming 
majority of our countrymen, re- 
gardless of politics, race, creed or 
color, from the days of Washington 
to this hour, have desired to pursue 


the even tenor of their way at 
peace with all nations and all 
peoples 


But throughout our long history 
we Americans have rejected every 
that ultimate security 
can be assured by closing our eyes 
to the fact that whether we like it 
or not we are a part of a large world 
of other nations and peoples. 

As such we owe some measure of 
cooperation and even leadership in 
maintaining standards of conduct 
helpful to the ultimate goal of gen- 
eral peace. 


Suggestion 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Dec. 21, 1937. 
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FORD BUILT 


NEW ONE-TONNER 


IT! 


BRINGS FORD V°8 ECONOMY TO ONE-TON RANGE 


Truck and commercial car operators in nearly every 
line of business have felt the need for greater economy 
for loads in the one-ton range. Many have asked Ford 
to build a unit that would handle one-ton loads with the 
same proved performance and economy that Ford V-8 
units of both larger and smaller capacities bring to their 
respective fields. Result: the new Ford V-8 One-Tonner! 

There is a smart-looking—business-attracting—body 





SMART, NEW APPEARANCE 


@ The 1938 Ford V-8 Trucks and Com- 
mercial Cars have all been newly 
styled — impressive new front end, 
sturdy new grille, massive full-skirted 
fenders. Their smart, modern appear- 
ance is a definite asset to any business, 


to take advantage 
economical 60-hp. V 
hp. V-8 is also av 








2 V°8 ENGINES 


@ The One-Tonner has been designed 


Engine and Parts Exchange Plan offers 
a@ most economical method of up-keep. 


type for nearly every need in the one-ton-load range: 
Stake, Panel, Express—also a Cab and Chassis and a 
Drive-away Chassis. Visit the nearest’ Ford dealer and 


see these One-Tonners for yourself. While there, you 
will also see the new 1938 Ford V-8 134-inch and 157-inch 
wheelbase Trucks and the new 112-inch Commercial 


Cars —the finest, best looking and most economical units 





in all Ford history. See them today. 
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TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE AND 
DROP FRAME 


© Reliability—better alignment of axles 
—are among the advantages of this 
drive. Chassis springs are relieved of 
driving and braking stresses. 


FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE 


@ Ordinarily used on larger, more ex- 
pensive trucks. Has greater depend- 
ability because load is carried on hous- 
ing —not on axle shafts. Features in- 
clude straddle-mounted pinion, tapered 
roller wheel and differential bearings. 





oe 


LARGE BRAKES 


@ Total lining area is 277 square inches 
—exceptionally large for a truck of 
this size. Brakes “are self-energizing. 
Drums are cast with reinforcing and 
cooling ribs. Cable and conduit con- 
trolled for greater safety. 








SAFE, COMFORTABLE CAB 


®@ Wide seat is more comfortable be- 
cause more coil springs are used. Seat 
adjustable to three positions. Fully 
lined cab interior. Roof, dash and floor 
insulated against heat and cold. Safety 
Glass all around. 
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SEE THE NEAREST FORD DEALER FOR AN “ON-THE-JOB” TEST 


1938 FORD V-8 TRUCKS 
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What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. The Need of Low-cost Housing 


2. Mr. Hoover's Suggested Program 


3. Congress and the Cabinet 


HE report of the National Housing Committee, 


declaring that two million new units are re- 
quired in this country to provide normal housing 
requirements, is indorsed by 70 per cent of com- 


menting newspapers. The minority (30 per cent) 
doubt that any such extensive shortage exists 

Pending Federal legislation, designed to stimu- 
late the building of homes, is based largely upon 
the estimated shortage of proper housing in the 
lower brackets of income. Editors who indorse the 
Committee’s finding are convinced that plans for 
such extensive building could be made possible by 
an adjustment of interest rates. They agree with 
the survey that shows the greatest shortage exists 
in houses that rent for less than $30 a month and 
they believe that such a building program would 
provide a desired impetus to recovery by legitimate 
expenditure ’ 

Critics in opposit iat the shortage in 
housing is much less than set forth by the Com- 
mittee and that, aside from the need for iver 
clearamre, there is no great need for a governmental 
subsidy to house building, except as a eat means 
of stimulating industry. 


A “Substitute” For New Deal 


ion contend tl 


graye President Hoover's proposed substitute 
for the New Deal, offered in an address before 
the Chicago Economic Club, is believed by 68 per 
cent of commenting newspapers to be an effective 
means of speeding recovery. His emphasis on the 
importance of preserving the tradition of personal 
enterprise instead of depending on planned 
economy is approved by these papers. 

The views of the former President are ticized 


it of the ComMenTINE newspapers which 
to which he now ob- 


by 32 per ce: 
that “planned economy, 


say 
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loped to quite an extent in his own Ad- 
and in those days led to the estab- 
“bureaucracy”, which is now found so 


jects, deve 
ministration, 
lishment of 


objectionable by opponents of the policies of the 
present administration. 
Editors who indorse the proposals of Mr. Hoover 


deny that present Government indorsement of such 
measures as the wages and hours bill can be of any 
lasting benefit to industry. 





The Cabinet and Congress 
Newspapers are evenly divided on 
the measure advocated by Represent 


merits ol 
Maverick 


the 
tative 





of Texas, under which members of the Cabinet 
would have seats in Congress and there be subject 
to questions from members of the legislative body. 

Advocates of the plan feel that such a system, 


employed abroad, would provide more direct and 
accurate knowledge of the Government’s policies? 

Objectors make the point that, contrary to the 
British practice, Cabinet members are not respon- 
sible to Congress, and the American system strictly 
Separates the Executive and Legislative branches of 
the Government, making the Cabinet members re- 
sponsible only to the President. 

t is also maintained that members of Congress 
have no present difficulty in obtaining information 
desired from the departments. 
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THE EDITORS LOOK AT FAR EASTERN SITUATION 


* ship, and that the attack on the Panay was not 


Mecosaraua + V * 


ESPITE increased tension in the Orient, 
growing out of the bombing of the Panay, 

a bare majority of commenting newspapers, 53 
urge strong measures upon Wash- 
ington for protection of American na- 
tionals in China. The minority (47 per cent) be- 
lieve the direct protest to the Mikado, the evi- 
dent hostility of other nations toward Tokyo, 


per cent, 
the 


and the reported friction among the Japanese 
themselves, will result in curbing Japanese ag- 
gressiveness and make for a peaceful settle- 
ment. The commercial argument is also stressed, 
although there are many warnings that a trade 
boycott is a dangerous weapon to use. 


THREE RISKS THAT “There are three un- 
mistakable risks for 


LIE IN THE PATH 
apan,” contends. the 
JAPAN WOULD TAKE New York Times (Dem.), 


“in the policy which she is now pursuing,.. 
The first risk is the possibility of more ‘inci- 
dents’ like the sinking of the Panay: ... The 
second risk is that the financial resources of 
the Japanese Government will prove to be un- 
equal to the huge task which the military has 
set for it. 

“And the third risk is that even if the first 
two risks are successfully avoided, Japan will 
find that in the end she has done herself irrep- 
areble harm by destroying an indispenSable mar- 
ket for her own goods.” 

“The public must reserve judgment in the 
Panay affair and trust the ability of the State 
Department to handle matters satisfactorily,” 
advises the Los Angeles Times (Rep.). 

“The United States,” in the judgment of the 
Indianapolis Star (Rep.), “must be prepared to 
defend itself against aggression from Nippon 
but it could not profit from war, even though 
assured of ultimate victory. ... 

“Eventually the democratic nations may be 
compelled to enter a defensive alliance that will 
test the might of dictatorships. They must co- 
operate or fall separately. To date, however, 
the direct and deliberate insult to the American 
flag by Japan’s armed forces must be handled 
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y News 





only through diplomatic channels.” 

“Candor having taken the place of diplomatic 
avoidance,” according to the New York Sun 
(Ind.), “it is easier to accept at face value the 
assurance that Japan intends to make certain 
that the rights of foreigners in China will be 
respected by the invaders.” 


SOME OBJECTIONS Objection to the boy- 
cott method of pressure 


VOICED TO PLAN 
ps ,, upon Japan is voiced by 
OF A “QUARANTINE the Akron Times-Press 


(Ind.), and the Battle Creek Enquirer-News 
(Rep.), The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
(Rep.) declares: 

“The American people are frankly skeptical 
of the present ability of Japan to control the 
unscrupulous militarists who flout the civil gov- 
ernment, with which alone foreign nations can 
deal.” 

“Japan has broken every one of its treaty 
promises,” declares the Chicago Daily News 
(Rep.), “either in Manchuria or in China proper. 
And yet there are Americans who are so naive 
as to think that Japan really desires our friend- 





intentional!” 

“The State Department, according to Wash- 
ington dispatches,” comments the Philadelphia 
Record (Ind.), “is not much concerned over the 
Panay ‘incident’ as it is over the prospect of 
more ‘incidents’ like it. And no wonder. For 
Secretary Hull announced that the United 
States will not withdraw any of its vessels from 
the war zones. 

“They'll stay there, right in the line of fire, 
‘protecting American interests’—with the em- 
phasis on ‘interests.’ 

“It is quite clear that the American people 
are out of sympathy with such a policy. That 
was shown once when the Ludlow war referen- 
dum bill was forced out of a House commit- 
tee.... It is being shown further in the mount- 
ing protest over the State Department’s nulli- 
fication of the Neutrality Act.” 


“The United States has 


IT IS SAID. TO OUR vast interests in China as 
well as in other parts of 


PIONEERS OF TRADE the world,” it is pointed 


out by the Lynchburg Advance (Dem.), 

by encouraging the promotion of export trade, 
the American Government owes protection to 
Americans it has encouraged to go into foreign 
lands to help build up a prosperous America. 
It is unthinkable that this nation would abandon 
its responsibilities and adopt a policy of cow- 
ardice. A bold front against the aggressions 
of imperialistic powers is more apt to preserve 
peace than a policy of fright.” 


THE PROTECTION DUE, 


” 


“The Tokyo government,” says the Williams- 
port Sun (Ind.), “at the time when it felt it 
expedient to apologize to the United States must 
have felt the need of something to sustain its 
pride. It indulged in some ‘big talk’ to Russia, 
v icing quite sharply worded protests and de- 
mands, It thereby precipitated a crisis which 
may lead to an open break and possibly to the 
war between the two rivals for Far Eastern 
power which the rest of the world is expecting. 
Tokyo is reported to be genuinely worried. 
Perhaps it is beginning to realize what it means 
to bite off more than one can chew.” 
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“Une Seas and Ikayys” 


LETTERS OF 


COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- + 
ment and suggestion are invited. islation or collusion. 
Those not intended for publication, our gullibility. 


and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initic!s att ached i 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be print- 
ed, letters must be signed and ad- 


Chicago, Ill. 
“Stupidity or Futility” 

Sir:—After five years of the New Deal 
we are told by the President that one- P 


either by executive fiat or through leg- ¢ 


mate goal of the 


is presuming upon is apparently an 


“big shot” 
American 


dreamers » 


Patriotis r i ip? 
an oe m or Partisanship? 


Sir:—Judging by some of the letters 


JOSEPH P. RYAN. Fascism. This, of course, will inevitably . blist ~ s 
x kk come when business is shackled so it es gerd a your “Yeas and Nays 
can’t go, then told to go “or else,” and column, it would seem that many people 


inmment to take 
erhaps things are 


Gove 


over 


failing to go, furnishes the excuse for the 
all business. 
“planned that way.” 


confuse a loyalty to country, 
profess, with a loyalty 
tration, to whose 


which they 
to an Adminis- 
vagaries and misdi- 


dress given. a a . j rect vin 
7 . / : third of our people are “ill-housed, ill- Who knows? a ge sn 4 " rected and extravagant efforts they are 
Wage-Hour Legislation and Prices clad and ill-fed.” To give them clothes gag ae ta 7 pooner — blind. And when the leaders are also 
Sir:—I think there were some bad fea- it is proposed to limit the production genuine si ECONOMIC ROYALIST. blind, “Shali they not both fall into the 
tur os in the wage-hour bill, but any of cotton. To give them meat and Welsh, La. ditch?” R.N.S. 
wage and hour bill is better than — bread, it is proposed to spend millions oo. © Belle Fourche, S. D. 
at all. . No wage earners will objec to bribe or, by fines, to compel farmers : x**k 
to a reasonable advance in prices A. oe * 7 t. qrotenion poll oe Government and Business Criticisms Unanswered 
P aking more money. The trouble 1s wheat. Then sales axes Qi y Sir:—I see in the News that you ap- —— recis — tari 
a Gar are plenty of busin2ss con- the States. To provide the one-third prove Government “intervention” a ax note ochestats sere 


cerns that won't play fair and, with a 
legal excuse to raise prices, go beyond a 
fair advance. For example, when the 
NRA was put into effect, a member of 
mv family was employed in one of a 
large chain of stores. When the wage 
scale and processing tax on cotton went 
into effect, on a cotton work shirt selling 
at 50 cents with a 30 per cent profit, the 


increased cost per shirt, including Wages 
paid store employes, was a fraction un- 
der 6 cents, but the store advanced the 

75 cents. This is going to 


sale price to 
be the hard part of puttir 
for this is 


1g a wage-and- 
only one 


hour law into force, 
instance of thousands all over the coun- 
try. Cc. P. MOORE. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
x * * 
High Costs of Home-Building 
Sir:—As usual when a crisis arises or 


a previously guaranteed panacea, or sev- 
eral of them, has failed to get the 
United States out of the rut, the Presi- 
dent has another inspiration which he 
assures us will certainly turn the trick. 
his time it is Federal aid in the con- 
struction of low-cost homes for the “ill- 
housed, ill-fed and ill-clad” one-third 
of us. 
Immediately after Mr. 
uction into office in March, 1933, he as- 
serted that “prices must be raised,” and 
most of those who had anything to sell 
certainly raised prices of everything, 
from socks to locomotives, with a ven- 
geance, whether justifiable or not. This 
also applied to organized labor in which 
the scale of wages has been raised to 
the level gf 1929 or beyond 

I think Abe Lincoln's epigram about 
fooling the people still holds good; and 
that anyone in public office who tells 





Roosevelt's in- 








us it 1s possible to construct low-priced 
homes—or anything else—under high 
costs of material and labor, both of 


which have been made abnormally high 





with the “abundant life,” is this stupid- 
ity or futility? FENTON GALL. 
Martinsburg, 7 Va. 

x * 
Mr. Wallace’s + Bale Views 

Sir:—Although Secretary Wallace de- 
nies he was editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
on Nov. 5, 1920, the masthead of the 
publication of that date shows his name 
and Henry C. Wallace, editors, and here 
is an editorial of Nov. 5, 1920: 

“If it cannot be stopped in any other 
way, Congress should enact a law, impos- 
ing very severe penalties upon any Gov- 
ernment official who undertakes to in- 
fluence either crop production or crop 
prices. The business of the Government 
employe should be administrative. 
Farmers have been the victims of gov- 
ernment exploitation. ... There are too 
many people in public office who seem to 
think they ought to exercise some sort 
of guidance or guardianship over the 
farmer.” 

If this suggestion was good logic in 
1920, it should be equally good logic now. 
Davenport, Ia. ROBERT N. CARSON. 

x* 


Sees Trend Toward Fascism 


Sir:—Secretary Wallace says, “America 
must take the Government’s word” in 
order to effect business recovery. Mr. 


Wallace failed to mention the things the 
Government has done and is still doing 
to kill business which is “the goose that 
lays the golden eggs.” 

Anyone who hears or reads what Mr. 
Wallace says or writes must conclude 
that business must be shackled so Gov- 
ernment can make prosperity. He evi- 
dently underestimates the good sense of 
successful business men when he even 
intimates that they will take the Gov- 
ernment’s word and “go places” while 
radical business-killing laws are still in 
effect and more are being hatched 

After it is all said and done, the ulti- 





dling. What 
know about 
cessfully? 
Look at the financial mess it makes in 
the conduct of the Post Office. Collects 
from 600 to 800 million dollars a year, 
pays not a dollar for taxes toward the 
upkeep of the Government, yet squan- 
rom 50 to 100 million dollars a year 
i above receipts. What quali - 
f nt management 


does the Government 
carrying on business suc- 








TI f the morale of the 
Am in p he sent Admin- 
istration’s n not be corrected 
in 1 tha D. J. BARON. 
Los Angel alif. 

x * * 
“Toward the Middle” 
Sir:—I have on several occasions writ- 


ten criticizing your editorial viewpoint. 

. Iam glad now to express agreement 
with some recent editorials, and par- 
ticularly with that of Dec. 13, entitled 
“Toward the Middle.” The viewpoint 
you have taken in th.t editorial is one 
that 1s of extreme importance to this 
country and you are to be congratulated 
on your more liberal attitude. 
Salisbury, N. C A. P. STRETTON. 

x & ® 

Lacks Faith in Leadership 

Sir:—You have more faith in Roose- 
velt than I. Let’s put the toboggan un- 
der him DR. J. H. BACON. 
Peoria, Ill 

x«~ * * 

A Criticism of Criticism 

Sir:—I am bitterly disappointed in 
your unjust, unfair articles, as they ap- 
pear to me, r following closely the 
Administration’s efforts and objectives 
for the last four years. It seems to be 
treasonable to undermine the public con- 
fidence and place partisanship betiore 
patriotism L. B. DEARBORN. 
Beverly, Mass. 











new issue. They 
certainly are to the point. If those who 
rail at them were to even attempt an 
analysis of situations you discuss, railings 
would cease. . . . There are too many 
living in this country who say the world 
owes them a living, and they’re taking 
it out of your pocket and mine, while 
we work and they loaf. 

MRS. MAE SCOTT INGALLS. 
Pasadena, Calif. 

x * * 

New Stock Exchange Plan 

Sir:—The 1929 Wall Street crash and 
the present 1937 debacle should surely 
set people to serious thinking. However, 
it is obvious that if the powers that be 
(SEC) are willing to consider ways and 
means from a logical viewpoint, a decision 
must be taken to separate absolutely in- 
vesting from speculating. This can be 
accomplished as follows: Rules and reg- 
ulations to be observed by the Stock Ex- 
change must include the provision that 
any stock listed on the exchange must 
be earning and in a position to show a 
three-month record of dividends. .. . 

This “Bader plan” would eliminate 
speculation from the Wall Street Stock 
Exchange at all times, and also cut down 
considerably on any margin trading in 
such investment securities. However, 
speculation is a necessity for the up- 
building and development of our re- 
sources. Therefore be it suggested that 
a special speculation exchange be cre- 
ated, where new issues may be offered, 
where new enterprises may secure the 
necessary capital, and where the public 
will know without any doubt that they 
are speculating. ... 

Sixty billions of dollars in tax-exempt 
securities are not helping the country 
to get out of the quagmire. But six 
billions put into new industries, new en- 
terprises, new businesses, etc., will ac- 
complish wonders. ALBERT S. BADER. 
Hachita, N. M. 
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' Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 


1. Supreme Court's Gold Decision 


2. Congress and Its Perquisites 


3. Mr. Sloan's $10,000,000 Gift 





HE decision of the Supreme Court, refusing, by 
a majority vote of its members, the claims of 
holders of Liberty Loan bonds to payment of in- 
terest to maturity after the Treasury’s call for re- 
demption of the bonds and its subsequent offer of 
payment of principal in currency, is felt by 55 per 
cent of commenting newspapers to give adidtional 
indorsement to the Government’s gold policy. The 
decision is in harmony with previous decisions of 
the court. 

In the judgment of 45 per cent of commenting 
newspapers this decision, as well as previous deci- 
sions, leaves the gold problem still unsettled. The 
Court, they argue, has left a loophole in that it held 
the bondholder’s remedy is a suit in which he shows 
damages suffered through the Government action. 
These editors argue that if in some future time a 
bondholder should be able to show such damage, 
there might be a different Court decision and 2 
vital change in the Government gold policies. They 
point out that the Court has never sustained the 
invalidation by Congress of the gold clause in Gov- 
ernment bonds. 





Congress Mileage Fees 


CTION of Congress in voting themselves mileage 
f allowance to and from their homes over the 
13-day adjournment over the Christmas holidays 
excited general condemnation in the press. Many 
caustic comments were based on the allegation that 
this action was the chief accomplishment the na- 











Cartoonist Chamberlain for the King Features Syndicate 


No Time to Sulk! 





tional legislators were able to show for their exe 
pensive special session. 

Emphasis is placed upon the fact that the $225,- 
000 mileage allowance might have been fair in 
horse-and-buggy days of long ago but is most ex- 
travagant in these modern days. A member from 
a Pacific Coast State will draw some $1,300 travel 
expenses, five or six times the actual cost, even if 
he did go home and return during the 13-day ad- 
journment. 





New Research Foundation 


NDOWMENT of a $10,000,000 foundation by Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., for economic research evokes 
general appreciation in commenting newspapers, 64 
per cent of which believe the work to be done by the 
research work thus made possible will be of great 
practical benefit to the Government and the in- 
dustrial life of the country. 

With full appreciation of the objects of the gift, 
it appears to 36 per cent of the press that wide dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what basic economic facts 
are may prove a serious obstacle to the success of 
the foundation. 

Differing policies, it is argued, can find earnest 
supporters, although it is conceded that it might be 
possible to find certain principles common to all 
theories. It is contended also that it may be im- 
possible to produce the last word on any contro- 
versial matter in the economic field. 
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John R. Mott 


Chairman International Missionary 
Council; Chairman, World’s Com- 
mittee, Y. M. C. A., 


answers: 

N my judgment the United States 
| should not withdraw its naval 
and military forces from the dan- 
ger zone in China. 





Dr. Robert E. Speer 


General Secretary, Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
HERE is no less and no more 
reason for having naval and 

military forces in the danger zone 
in China or for withdrawing them 
from it this year than last year 

If it was right to have them there 
then, it is right now. If it is wrong 
now, it was wrong then. The moral 
and political principles involved are 
not variable 

The question which you raise 1s 
one to be settled in the light of 
these principles and not on the basis 
of a transitory military situation 
It should be settled as the whole 
international situation should be 
settled, by rational international 
conference and cooperation, such as 
would be provided by an efficient 
and all-embracing League of Na- 
tions. 





Payson J. Treat 


Professor of History, Stanford 
University, Calif., and Author of 
Books on Far Eastern Relations, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph 

believe the United States should 
] withdraw its naval vessels and 
marines from the danger zone in 
China. American citizens should be 
evacuated to places of safety. If 
American property 1s destroyed it 
would be better to give compensa- 
sation in lieu of protection. Pur- 
pose of American ships, Sailors, 
Marines and soldiers in China has 
been to protect Americans and their 
properties from lawless Chinese 
Presence of our Marines at Peking 
and soldiers at Tientsin has long 
outlived protocol intention and 
reality of the situation. At Shang- 
hai presence of Marines seems 
necessary under responsibility as- 
sumed in the past, but at the first 
opportunity. the whole Far Eastern 
policy of the United States should 
be examined and brought into line 
with policy in other parts of the 
world. 


Dr. Fred F. Goodsell 


Executive Vice President, the 
American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Congregational, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

ES, at the earliest “opportune 

moment.” No sudden change 
in the status quo should be made 
under the emergency conditions 
which now exist. 

The presence and work of Ameri- 
can Board missionaries in China is 
not-dependent upon the presence of 
American armed forces there. Many 
American Board Missionaries before 
the present crisis have put them- 
selves on record as desiring the 
complete withdrawal of American 
armed forces from China 

In saying this I do not fail to ap- 
preciate the service which the 
American Navy has recently rend- 
ered in helping the American 
Board to evacuate a number of mis- 
sionary mothers and their children 
and those unfitted for war-time 
service. 

The American Navy has main- 
tained in the present crisis its high 
Standard of courtesy and kindness. 


Dr. Stephen J. Corey 


President, the United Christian 
Missionary Society, Disciples of 
Christ, 


answers: 

NTIRELY aside from the fact 

that the presence of our military 
forces in war areas almost always 
leads to serious complications and 
eventual bloodshed, the missionary 
workers are opposed on principle. 

The missionary to do his work 
must identify himself in a real way 
with the people where he serves 
He relies on the good will of the 
people for his protection and with 








SENATOR BONE 





ao ds to serious S caeaieadl anding as 


no claims upon his Government for 


An illustration in point is the 
that the group of missionaries who 


to take refuge on an American 
the position they 
to appeal successfully to 
Japanese and Chinese for 

tion of a large area of the 


th regard to our Government’s 
the present emergency, 


military forces in the war area that 
y makes it more difficult 
l as more dangerous t 


Unless there is a decided policy of 
1 of military forces at the 
beginning of a conflict, 


Dan B. Brummitt 


The Christian Advocate 
and Northwestern edi- 
tions), Methodist Episcopal Church, 


irom China all nation- 


Then our naval and military units 
should be withdrawn, s 
tly prepared to show its dis- 
their presence by the use 


Americans would strongly op- 
’ believe that we can 
to lose face, with what- 


‘ted by the withdrawal of 


pnating we ready t 


*>hurches they represent, 4 


compensation for 


Dr. Orien W. Fifer 


The Christian Advocate 


Episcopal Church, 


The presence of gun- 
boats on Chinese rivers is a po- 


gaged in humanitarian serv- 
ice and not in the methods of sub- 
jugation to secure trade or territory. 
They have cooperated with a duly 


been endeavoring 
unity and greater ad- 


The presence of naval and mili- 
has been subjected 


misinterpretation 


undermined or exploited 
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with. 





abuses or mistakes have been out- 
weighed by much protection and as- 
sistance. To run away at this time 
would leave many Americans help- 
less and in peril in China who are 
there upon missionary enterprises 
in education and religion as well as 
in legitimate established trade. 

When China asks such with- 
drawal the request should be obeyed 
In present circumstances, the ag- 
gressor nation desires nothing more 
than greater opportunity to inflict 
terror and death upon helpless in- 
stitutions and persons. 

The withdrawal of the compara- 
tively small American naval and 
military forces from China under 
present circumstances would be 
capitalized by Japan for further ag- 
gression and involve greater suf- 
fering to civilian groups. 





Lewis O. Hartman 


Editor, Zion’s Herald, Independ- 


ent organ of American Methodism, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
WOULD advocate the immediate 
withdrawal by the Unité 
States of its military and naval 
forces from Chinese territory and 
waters, also surrender of all conces- 
sions and _ special privileges in 
China, including extraterritoriality 
Also, since it is now clear that the 
Japanese people have been betrayed 
by their military leaders into the po- 
sition of aggressor nation and that 
these leaders are following a policy 
of apologetic evasions of responsi- 
bility in violation of the commonly 
accepted moral standards of man- 
kind in dealing with other nations 
heretofore friendly to Japan, would 
urge immediate amendment of the 
Neutrality Act so as to give the 
President of the United States dis- 
cretionary power to prohibit the ex- 
tension of credit or loans of money, 
the sale of all war-making materials 
and of ordinary articles of com- 
merce beyond the normal pre-war 
export volume to Japan and other 
nations. 


Dr. John W. Wood 


Executive Secretary, Department 
of Foreign Missions, The National 
Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 


answers: 
S AN American citizen, it is my 
i conviction that the United 


States should not withdraw its na- 
val and military forces from the 
danger zone in China 

Secretary Hull, in his letter of 
December 18 to a member of the 
United States Senate has, I believe, 
expressed the conviction of thought- 
ful Americans by pointing out the 
important service the American 
military and naval forces have ren- 
dered in protecting the lives of 
American nationals, assisting in 
evacuation of Americans from areas 
of special danger and maintaining 
communication with our national 
and diplomatic and Consular estab- 
lishments. 

They will concur in his judgment 
that the present is not an oppor- 
tune moment for withdrawal. They 
will continue to believe that what- 
ever our isolationists may say, Amer- 
ica has a responsibility to the rest 
of the world and it must consider 
duty and honor as taking prece- 
dence over considerations of safety 
first. It should be clearly recog- 
nized that the maintenance of 
American forces in the Orient is for 
the protection of all American citi- 
zens. 

Recognizing fully that everything 
possible must be done to protect the 
lives of women and children, I re- 
joice as one carrying administrative 
responsibility for missionary work 
in China, that all of the men mem- 
bers of our mission staff and many 
of the women, especially those of our 
medical personnel, have rejected the 
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JHETHER American citizens in China should continue to 
enjoy protection there of United States naval and military 
forces or whether such forces should*be withdrawn as a means 
of minimizing chances of such recurring incidents as the Panay 
affair continues to be the Question of the Week. 

To secure a nation-wide expression of opinion on this matter 
The United States News addressed to Congress leaders directly 
concerned with foreign relations, to authorities on Far Eastern 
matters, to leaders in peace and defense movements, and to heads 
of church organizations responsible for their workers in the 
China mission fields, this query: 

Should the United States withdraw its naval and mili- 
tary forces from the danger zone in China? 

Answers from many of these authorities were published in 
the issue of Dec. 20. Additional answers are presented here- 


idea of leaving their Chinese friends 
at this time of danger and distress. 

They 
years the need of trust in a Divine 
Father and the duty of sacrificial 
living. Therefore they have no in- 
tention, when the time of testing 
comes, of running away and leaving 
their Chinese friends to do the trust- 
ing and sacrificing. Some of them 
have been exposed to great danger 
and they have not flinched. Many 
of them are working to the limit in 
caring for homeless and starving 








people. They will continue to ren- 
der this service whether American 
forces are or are not withdrawn 
from China. They believe, as a 
Shanghai Chinese paper recently 
put it, that through such service as 
they are endeavoring to give, the 
ideals of love, justice and righteous- 
ness, may go deep into the hearts of 





the Chinese people. They ask no 
military protection. They would be 





distressed to see their country wash 


its hands of all responsibility for the 
woes of other people. 


Senator Murray 
Democrat, of Montana, Member 
of Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 


answers: 


T a time like this I deem it to 


fi be the duty of every American 


to refrain from any act which mig} 
in any degree embarrass the con- 


duct of our foreign affail rhe 
President and the Secretary of State 
are in close touch with all interna 


1 matters tending to disturb 
peace. During the past four years 
the Administration has sought in 
every way to wll » nations of the 
world toa course of peace and amity 








Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR MURRAY 


ve been preaching for 





and the spread of international 
trade. 


This country is for peace and the 
world knows it. There can be no 
danger involved in our country 


maintaining a dignified and 
sistent policy in relation to the dis- 
g in various 


con- 


orders now occi g 
quarters of the globe. 

To withdraw our naval and mili- 
tary forces from China at this mo- 
ment would be a supine surrender 
to the forces of international dis- 
order and would greatly weaken our 
country in its dealings with other 
nations. 

Such a course would not work 
for peace but would only further 
encourage international disorder 
and confusion. It would completely 
undermine the Administration in 
its efforts to cooperate in bringing 
the world through this dangerous 
period of international confusion 
and disorder. 





Rep. Edith N. Rogers 


Republican, of Massachusetts, 
Member of the House Committee 
On Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 


TOW 
ion, to 


The United States is a great na- 


y opin- 





tion. It should be treated with re- 
| spect. It has never run away 
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Senator Connally 


Democtat, of Texas, Majority 
Member of Senate Committee 
On Foreign Relations, 


answers: 
N the present critical situation in 
the Orient, I deem it very un- 
wise to recall our naval and mili- 
tary [forces. 


Senator Sheppard 
Democrat, of Texas, Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 


answers: 

BELIEVE that the President has 

the Japanese-Chinese situation, 
so far as we are related to it, well 
in hand, and that our forces should 
be kept on the scene as long as the 
President deems it necessary to hold 
them there 


Senator Bone 
Democrat, of Washington, Mem- 
ber of Senate Committee on Na- 
val Affairs and of the Senate 
Special Committee on Investiga- 
tion of the Munitions Industry, 


answers: 

MEXHE incident of the bombing of 
| our gunboat is just the sort of 
thing I have long been expecting. 
It seemed inevitable that sooner or 
later some of our troops would be 
killed or some of our warships 
would be destroyed, as a-result of 
which the war spirit would be 
fanned into flame 

Our Government should long ago 
have withdrawn our armed forces 
Opportunity has been given our citi- 
zens to get out of the war zone. 
They have no right to draw this 
country into war by remaining in 
the battle area From now on, if 
they stay in China, they should 
stay at their own risk. 

I am fearful that the continued 
presence of our citizens in the trou- 
ble zone may result in further inci- 
dents that might easily lead to war 

I have advocated passage of a 
strong neutrality law with a man- 
datory provision requiring the Presi- 
dent to invoke its provisions when- 
ever a state of war exists, whether 
or not war has been declared. The 
American people, I am convinced, 
do not want to trust the issue of 
war or peace to the uncertainties 
of diplomacy. A recent nation-wide 
poll of the National Institute of 
Public Opinion showed 69 per cent 
of those interviewed favor stronger 
neutrality legislation by Congress 
Seventy-three per cent favored a 
national referendum before war can 
be declared except in case of inva- 





sion 

We should get out of the Chinese 
war area and stay out until peace 
returns. The presence of our troops 
and probe can do no good there. 
Any damage to property can later 
be made the basis of formal claims 
for loss, but mere property loss 
should not be the cause of plunging 
us into a war that might wreck 
Western civilization. 


Rep. Sol Bloom 


Democrat, of New York, Ranking 
Majority Member, House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 


M* answer is No 
1 We have our naval vesesls not 


only in China but in all parts of 
the world to protect Americans and 
American interests. If trouble arises, 
to meet which is the purpose of our 
having ships of the Navy, why 
should we withdraw them? 

If we had no right to be in a 
certain channel or river or region, 
it would be a different matter. But 
our naval vessels are there for the 
specific purpose of protecting Amer- 


SHOULD AMERICA WITHDRAW x 
ARMED FORCES FROM CHINA? 


+ icans and American interests. Why 


in any particular instance of trou- 
ble, just because the ships happen 
to be in Chinese waters to watch 
the interests of Americans on Chi- 
nese soil, should we forthwith aban- 
don the very purpose of the Navy 
to protect our people everywhere 
and scurry away from our nationals? 

What protection for Americans is 
there if in case of trouble we with- 
draw our forces which, in accord 
with traditional international cus- 
tom, are for the very purpose of pro- 
tecting Americans and American 
rights? 

Our nationals have a right to be 
in China the same as in any other 
country in the world. Why, then, if 
trouble occurs, should we rush away 
when our protection is needed? If 
we withdraw whenever anything 
happens, why should we go to the 
trouble of building naval ships at 
all? 


Dr.George W. Buckner 


Editor, The World Call, National 
Missionary Organ of Disciples of 
Christ Denomination, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


|* my opinion, neither American 
missionaries nor business men 
operating in a_ foreign country 
should expect or desire any protec- 
tion other than that accorded the 
nationals of such a country. 

Missionaries, of whom I have per- 
sonal knowledge, would approve 
such a principle. 

I regard as both desirable and 
inevitable the renunciation by the 
United States of all extra-territorial 
jurisdiction and the right to em- 
ploy armed force for the protec- 
tion of the life and property of 
American nationals in China. 

Nevertheless a realistic view of 
the present situation impels me to 
acknowledge the force of Secretary 
Hull's argument as to the difficulty, 
either for individuals involved sud- 
denly to cut themselves off from 
the past or for the government to 
disavow immediately obligations 
with historic recognition in inter- 
national law and national policy. 

In continuing the present policy, 
however, it should be eXplicitly un- 
derstood 

First, that American forces will 
be used only in policing and in aid- 
ing in evacuation of American citi- 
zens from areas of danger, in co- 
operation with constituted local 
authorities. 

Second, that no difficulties inci- 
dent to such use of military and 
naval forces shall be regarded as 
sufficient justification for the aban- 
donment by the United States of 
its renunciation (in the Kellogg- 
Briand pact) of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. 

Third, that at the earliest mo- 
ment practicable all American 
forces shall be withdrawn from 
China and all special rights asso- 
ciated therewith be voluntarily sur- 
rendered. 


Miss Dorothy Detzer 


Executive Secretary, Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom, Washington, D. C., 


answers: 
[* SPITE of the possible misrepre- 
sentation in Japan of American 
motives, the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom con- 
tinues to urge the withdrawal of all 
military and naval forces from the 
war zones. Had this been done at 
the beginning of the conflict. and 
had the Neutrality Act been invoked 
by the President, there could have 
been no Panay incident. 

Despite what may be said by our 
own Government spokesmen, that 
Americans who have lived in China 
for years find it difficult to withdraw 
at once, and to leave their businesses 
and their homes, we would agree, 
and sympathize fully with the ter- 
ribly difficult situation which the 
conflict in China imposes on inno- 
cent Americans. 

Nevertheless, we would like to 
point out that it was the President 
of the United States who empha- 
sized the need for a quarantine in 
his Chicago speech. We believe that 
this works both ways and that it is 
important to quarantine war rather 
than a people. Hence we would 
support the President in carrying 
out a consistent quarantine plan 
against war. Such a plan would call 
first for the removal from the af- 
fected area of those persons who 
might be exposed to danger and if 
they would not come voluntarily, it 
is our conviction that they should 
be given a limited time to do so and 
then that they should remain at 
their own risk 

In the meantime, the United 


[Continued on Page 11.] | 
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Visit 
SOUTH 


TERICA 


YOUTH AFRICA’S 
nN purchasing power 
is a vital factor in 
the world’s markets. a 
One of the largest 
consumers of Ameri- 
can manufactured ar- 
ticles, South Africa 
has become an_ in- 
creasingly important 
field to American 
business men. 
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A visit to this prosperous and 
sunny sub-continent will yield 
dividends of profit and pleas- 
ure! Include the family. It 
will be a trip so utterly dif- 
ferent, the delight and wonder 
of it will form a life-time ex- 
perience...There are attrac- 
tive resorts and modern cities, 
and—easily accessible by mod- 
ern transportation facilities— 
the unforgettable sights of the 
interior: Victoria Falls, the 
gold and diamond mines of 
Johannesburg and Kimberley, 
Kruger Park, The Cango 
Caves, and, in fact, a world of 
thrills and adventure! 


Go to South Africa—for 
business and pleasure! 


Detailed information 
from all leading tourist * 
- and travel agencies 








A DISTINGUISHED SETTING 
FOR GAY HOLIDAY PARTIES 
Featuring the return engagement of 
ALECTEMPLETON, celebrated entertainer 
at the piano...Mr. Templeton nightly 


presents a new series of his brilliant 
improvisations and amusing mimicry 

At dinner and supper with the 
beautiful VIENNESE SINGERS. ..Versatile 
Dorotny Fox, satirist of the dance... 
Superb music by AL DONAHUE and his 
famous orchestra... EDDIE LE BARON'S 
popular tango-rhumba band... 6:30 
until 3 A.M. nightly, except Sun- 
days .. . COCKTAIL LOUNGE open from 
3:30 o’clock ... Call Clrcle 6-1400. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 
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Citizens 
/nformation 
Service 


Federal Aid Available 


In Town Extension Plans 


How can realty interests secure Government aid 
in developing community subdivi 
The Federal Housing Administration, in its in- 


inne? 
sions 


surance of mortgages, will cooperate with subdi- 
vision developers and operating builders if they 
conform to standards set forth 

Subdivisions where such aid is extended must 
be desi ed » create ! borhoods of a 











proper relationship to the expansion 





character, of 
of th 
mand for a defin 


a whole, and to 


pe of housing accommodation, 





While opposed to promiscuously insuring mortgages 
in new areas, the Administration is ready to help, 
under reasonable safeguards, the development vi 
areas needed for increasing population to meet 


located as to offer 
desirability. 


changing modes of living and so 
prospect of continuing residential 

The requirements demanded are outlined in Cir- 
cular No. 5, on “Subdivision Standards,” obtainable 
from the FHA at Washington. 

Subdivision developers and operative builders are 
invited to submit their projects to FHA’s nearesi 
local insuring offices whenever it is proposed to de- 
velop new areas o1 large construction proj- 
ects. FHA will analze the proposed development and 
outline what alteration may be necessary to assure 

sound neighborhood, though such suggestions are 
not a commitment bin Government to in- 
sure a mortgage. The only commitment FHA makes 
is on application for insurance of mortgages on 
individual residential properties when submitted by 
an approved mortgagee. 


start 


soe the 
g tne 











Procedure For an Employer 
Before the Labor Board 


OW can a business executive present his case in 
a proceeding before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board? 

The Board says there is ample opportunity for an 
employer to present his case in any proceeding af- 
fecting his plant before the Board although he may 
not initiate petitions and charges. The Wagner 
Act creating the Board was designed solely to pro- 
tect the right of labor to organize for mutual aid 
or protection, the Board explains. 

But after a petition for investigation is filed by a 
labor union, the Board orders an_ investigation, 
mostly through a regional office. The regional of¢ 
ficers contact both employes and employers, get 
ting, theoretically at least, the viewpoints of both 
for report to the Board at Washington. The em- 
ployers have the right to present their views to the 
regional investigators 

Hearings are usually held, at Washington or in 
the field, when the employer has the same right 
as the employe to appear, with or without counse!, 
After the Board makes its decision on any pro- 
ceeding, the employer has the right to appeal for 
reconsideration or to appeal to the courts. 


Veterans Naturalization 
Under Liberalized Law 


How can an alien 
States forces or with 
naturalization? 

Congress recently liberalized the laws respecting 
naturalization of alien veterans of the World War. 
Heretofore they had to prove good behavior during 
the entire period of their residence in the United 
States. Under the amended law of last August they 
have only to prove good behavior for five years pre- 
ceding the application for naturalization. 

The veterans should make application to the 
nearest Federal or State court having naturaliza- 
tion jurisdiction, which can be ascertained upon 
inquiry in the veteran’s home town. Every appli- 
cant must prove lawful entry, lawful residence, 
honorable discharge and qualifications under the 
law, which will be explained in the Federal or State 
court offices. How quickly naturalization will be op- 
tained depends on the merits of the individual case. 


with the United 
secure American 


served 
Allies 


who 
the 





How a Tenant Can Buy 
Farm With Federal Aid 


How can a farm tenant acquire a farm with the 
aid of the Government? 

Farm tenants, share croppers or laborers who can 
show that most of their income is from farming 
operations are eligible to consideration for Federal 
loans under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 
That law authorizes an aggregate of $35,000,000 for 
expenditure for the purpose up to 1939 and $50,- 
000,000 annually thereafter tor financing such loans. 

The applicant should address the Farm Security 
Administration, 1025 Vermont Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C., giving the facts about his farm status 
and asking for blanks and other information. 

The application wiil be forwarded to a committee 
of disinterested persons in the applicant’s county. 
The committee will examine the application and 
appraise the desired farm, which must be of suf- 
ficient size to support a diligent family. 

Only full-fledged American citizens will be con- 
Sidered for these loans. No loan will be granted 
unless the committee certifies the applicant’s char- 
acter, ability and experience, the value of the farm 
and other essential facts that would justify a loan. 

The Farm Security Administration will give pref- 
erence to individuals who are married, who have 


dependeht families, and who can make some initial 
down payment or who own some livestock and farm 
implements for operating a farm successfully. 
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WHAT CONGRESS DID—AND DIDNT DO 





} ERE is the 75th Congress convening in extraordinary session on 
Nov. 15. Speaker Bankhead administers the oath to new members 
in the House of Representatives, preparatory to the reading of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's message. 
In this, the President takes note of “marked recession” in business. 
Recovery, he says, “depends far more upon business policies than it 
does upon anything that may be done, or not done, in Washington.” 


A four-point program is presented. Mr. Roosevelt asks its enact- 


ment as a foundation for other plans to encourage industrial expansion. 





3 é cay sili 


YECOND, the President seeks action on the bill stymied in the House 
~ Rules Committee for institution of maximum hour and minimum 
The Senate has passed it. 


wage standards in interstate industries, 

Chairman O'Connor, of the committee, feels encouraged when 218 
signatures to a petition forces the legislation to the floor despite 
Southern hostility. His smile turns to a frown, however, because the 
House returns the measure to the Labor Committee. 


Prospects are for the dispute to be aired soon again. Administra- 


tion supporters insist that this platform pledge be redeemed. 





fe) 


. patentee to stimulate construction and increase employment, Ad- 
” ministration leaders look to John H. Fahey, of the HOLC, Jesse 
Jones, of the RFC, and Stewart McDonald, of the FHA, for advice. 

In the last hours both Senate and House rush through bills under 
which the Government will insure loans to build and repair homes. 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, estimates two million jobs may 
result. He hurries to the House after the Senate vote, hoping for a 
quick adjustment of differences, So many Representatives already 
are homeward bound that final action has to be deferred. 








Sena- 


OWARD the tag end of the session a bi-partisan group of 

tors on record against many Roosevelt policies prepare a state- 
ment upholding private enterprise and denouncing collectivism. 

Senators Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, and Copeland (Dem.), of 


Assertions that an anti-New Deal 
coalition is envisioned bring denials, The President consults a group 
of ardent supporters the night before adjournment. Intimations are 
that any conservative coalition in the Senate may be met in kind. 


New York, are among the leaders. 


—Photos by Underwood & Underwood, Harris & Ewing, Wide World 








ee is an “all weather” farm plan, aimed to stabilize prices, 
provide for carry over of crop surpluses and control of production. 
Chairman Jones, of the House Agriculture Committee, confers with 
Secretary Wallace on details. The bill that finally emerges in the 
House is not to the liking of Administration officials; but is less ob- 
jectionable to them than the more stringment Senate bill. 
The conference committee to adjust differences between the two 
branches has been asked to work during the Christmas recess, to ex- 
pedite the legislation in the regular session. 


~~ 





a eeenne to fulfill Mr. Roosevelt's two other 
reorganization of the Government and to establish seven regional 
planning authorities—make even less headway. Neither is debated. 
Presumably to promote understanding between the Administration 
and the private utilities, Chairman Mansfield announces that the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee will modify drastically the provisions 
regarding hydroelectric power in the planning bill. Only that section 
relating to Bonneville Dam, already operating, will be retained if this 


major desires—for 


effort succeeds, Senator Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, will oppose it. 


Cy 


_— come in for almost daily discussion. Representative Vinson, 
heading the Ways and Means subcommittee in charge; Chairman 
Doughton, of the full committee; Roswell Magill, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury; and Secretary Morgenthau consult with the President. 
Revision of levies on undistributed corporate surpluses and capital 
gains and repeal of some “nuisance taxes” is expected. The apparent 
purpose is to make concessions to encourage private investment. The 
Administration wants the revenue lost thereby to be made up by other 


means. How this will be done is undecided. 





8 


NE last meeting with Mr. Roosevelt, and Vice President Garner 

and Senator Barkley, the majority leader, return to the Capitol to 
wind up the extra session. The President observed laughingly that 
Congress did little except to vote the membership money to get to 
and from home for the Christmas holidays. 

The way to accomplish more in the regular session now is the ques- 
tion. The anti-lynching bill raises difficulties for the Senate. The 
Ludlow resolution to curtail Congressional power to declare war poses 
a problem for the House. Withal, leaders welcomed the holiday respite. 
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Do you 


know 
_that- 


ONGRESS’ expense account for the 37-day spe- 

cial session amounted to about $325,000, of 
which about $223,000 went for round-trip travel 
expenses of the members between their homes and 
Washington. Approximately $67,000 went for sta- 
tionery used by the two houses. Another $12,000 
went for the page boy salaries. 

xk 


ETWEEN Jan. 1 and Nov. 30, 1937, the Works 
Progress Administration spent $1,397,380,264. 
x * * 


HE prediction by Frank Bane, Executive Director 

of the Social Security Board, that the progrant 
would eventually be extended to cover domestic 
service work coincided with an order in «Great 
Britain which brought 170,000 domestic servants 
under the British unemployment compensation 
scheme, 

¢ & @ 


IHERE doesn’t seem to have been any “reces- 
sion” in tax yields; on the contrary internal 
revenue collections for the first eleven months of 
the current fiscal year show a total of $2,060,748,577, 
an increase oi $674,980,650 over the same period 
a year ago. 
oe 2 6 
HORTEST name in the United States is “E” ac- 
cording to the Social Security Board’s check of 


some 36,000,000 names in its card catalogue. Most 
common is “Smith,” leading with 392,000; next 
“Johnson” wit 300,000. Close foilowers are 


” 


“Brown,” “Williams” and “Jones. 
x * 


IRE-TAPPING as a means of evidence at crim- 
inal trials was short-circuited by the Supreme 
Court which reversed a decision that had been in 
effect since prohibition. 
x * * 


FTER the Bureau of Public Roads gets through 
guiding the national highway “inventory” now 
in progress, roadbuilders will probably be able w 
know the average daily traffic on every mile of 
public highway in the United States. 
x ek 


RIME is able to add a new notch to its record for 
the first time in four years with an increase in 
crime rates. The Federal Bureau of Investigation’s 
Uniform Crime Reports reveal that for the first 
nine months of this year there have been increases 
in murder, manslaughter, rape, robbery, aggra- 
vated assault, burglary, larceny and auto thefts as 
compared with the same period a year ago. 
x «ek 


LMOST three-quarter of a million applicants are 
now on the active file of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. In November the USES made 
224,226 job replacements. Almost 300,000 new ap- 
plicants registered at the various offices during that 
same month. 
x * & 


OW that the Statue of Liberty has had her face 

lifted, additional funas provided by the WPA, 

amounting to $158,328, will enable her custodians to 

put her in first-class condition and make her bea- 

con as damp-proof as modern science knows how. 
xe 


JHEN business is good, children benefit by being 
able to go to school, by having time for recrea- 
tion. When business is bad, children must enter 
the labor market. So reports the Department of 
Labor’s Children’s Bureau after reviewing the child 
labor trend. Exceptions occur, reports the Bureau, 
only where drastic legal restrictions have been 
taken to close the labor market to children under 
minimum ages. 
x * 


V INKS have become big business, so the United 
States Biological Survey in cooperation with the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington has started a 
research project to help fur farmers get better 
breeding results. Chief difficulty of farmers is to 
get maximum results during the limited breeding 
season of three to four weeks in spring. 
x * * 
\ AN has now met his match at the polls—nobody 
else but woman. Establishment of women’s 
suffrage in the Virgin Islands Jan. 1, puts women in 
the United States and all its chief territories and 
possessions on an equal voting basis with male 
voters. 
* 2 @ 
AVING counted noses, Uncle Sam is now going 
to count horns. As part of the program to 
conserve natural resources the Départment of In- 
terior’s Division of Grazing is going to take a census 
of the deer, antelope and elk, and other forms of 
wild life which roam the 142,000,000 acres of public 
range set aside by the Taylor Grazing Act. 
2 @ 
HE steel industry after applying the slide rule to 
its employment statistics finds that two out of 
every five steel employes are more than 40 years 
old. The average steel worker’s age is 38 years, 
just two years more than the average age in the 
industry in 1930. 
S o 2 
OW warm is the overcoat? How cool is the sum- 
mer suit? Questions such as these, important 
to manufacturers and consumers, will be answered 
by a new apparatus for measuring thermal trans- 
mission of textiles designed and built by a Bureau 
of Standards’ specialist. 
x * *® 
NCLE SAM is going shrimping next month. Ths 
first cruise of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries ship 
Pelican to search for shrimp in the offshore waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico will begin soon after the first 
of the year. Should the Pelican discover large ag- 
gregations of shrimp in the deeper and warmer 
waters of the Gulf a new commercial fishery might 
be developed, more economical for fishermen, also 
helping to conserve smaller and younger inshore 
water shrimp. 
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* The labor Week * 


The Ford “Coercion” Case: 


What The Labor Board Found 


Mewsqrata « @ 


“Company union” and “vigi- 


“ 
g 
lante” groups. Failure of 


the peace parleys. 


HE owner of the world’s largest industrial plant was found Dee. 
23, by the National Labor Relations Board, to be guilty of “un- 


fair labor practices.” 


The employer is the Ford Motor Co., 


and the labor practices re- 


ferred to were those in the River Rouge plant, which normally em- 


ployes about 70,000 persons. 


As in many other cases before the Labor Board involving other 
employers, the company was found to have coerced its employes in 


the matter of choice of bargaining agent, of 


having discharged a 


number of employes for union activity, of having interfered in the 
matter of organization by fostering, later dissolving and then reviv- 
ing a company union, and of circulating anti-union literature, all in 


violation of the Wagner Act. 


More unusual was the finding that the company had formed and 


used a vigilante organization to pre- ¢ 


vent employes from joining a union, 
in this instance the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO). Likewise un- 
usual was the finding that it had 
assaulted and beaten union mem- 
bers as a means of interfering with 
the employe’s right to join a 
union of their own cholce. The in- 
strument for this and other coercion 
was found tc be chiefly the com- 
pany’s service department 

The company accordingly was 
ordered to cease these practices and 
to reinstate with back pay a total 
of 29 employes found to have been 
discharged for union activity. 

An official of the company made 
this reply to the Board’s action: 

“The decision of the Board is 
based on prejudice. It is not founded 
on the facts in the record. It is 
wrong and unjust. The company 
will appeal the decision to the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals.” 


RIOT INVESTIGATED 

In substantiation of its findings 
of coercion, the Board examined the 
circumstances of a riot of last May 
26, when organizers for the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO), attempt- 
ing to distribute union literature to 
employes, were set upon, as the 
Board found, by a group of Ford 
employes and driven from the plant 
entrances, several of them seriously 
injured. The company had denied 
responsibility for such acts, declar- 
ing they were the natural reaction 
of employes to outside agitators and 
that they took place on company 
property. 

The chief points to be decided by 
the Board ‘n connection with this 
incident were: Did the assaults take 
place on company property or on 
the public highway? And was the 
management of the company re- 
sponsible for them? 

The Board found that most of the 
attacks were indisputably on public 
property. In one disputed instance, 
the scene of the attack was an over- 
pass owned by the company but 
leased to the municipality and used 
generally by the public. Even if the 
union organizers were technical 
trespassers, which the Board denied 
on the basis of a State court de- 
cision, they were found to have re- 
treated on demand and to have been 
attacked despite this fact. 


EMPLOYES ACCUSED 

As for company responsibility, the 
Board declared that the evidence 
proved the Ford service department 
had enlarged its force in anticipa- 
tion of the distribution of pamph- 
lets and had ordered its employes 
to use force against union members. 
Those taking part in the assault 
were found to be employes of the 
service department, the director of 
which was declared to have per- 
sonally approved of the attacks. 

In commenting on the role of the 
service department in the company’s 
Telations with employes, the Board 
stated: 

“The record leaves no doubt that 
the service department has been 
vested with the responsibility of 
maintaining surveillance over Ford 
employes suspected of union activity, 
not only during thelr work but even 
when they are outside the plant, 
and of crushing at its source, by 
force if necessary any sign of union 
activity. Thus within the company’s 
vast River Rouge plant at Dearborn 
the freedom of self-organization 
guaranteed by the Act has been re- 
placed by a 1eign of terror and re- 
pression.” 

As evidence of the company’s at- 
titude toward unionization, the 
Board cited reported public state- 
ments of Henry Ford attacking 
unions as “rackets”. 

A vigilante group was declared to 
have been organized within the 
plant. One employe recruited to 
serve on it, the Board found, was as- 
signed to the duty of taking up a 
piece of leaa pipe or similar article, 
in case of any trouble, and begin | 
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l raging and would 
ransferred the war within the Fed- 
eration itself 
On the other hand 
committee of the A. F. of L., anx- 
to remove the division in 
ranks of organized labor, proposed 
the admittance of all former 
ated unions to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor immediately upon 
the working out of a plan and the 





peculiar problems affecting all other 


organizations since chartered by the 
c.1.0 

“These facts substantiate our de- 
sire of an honorable and fair set- 
tlement. The responsibility for the 
failure of our conferences rests 


squarely with the C. I. O. and those 


directing its dest 
a ae | 


Labor Espionage: 


The Senate Inquiry 
gers conducted a 16-month in- 


vestigation 
labor 


civil rights as effecting 


ys, the La Follette Civil Liberties 
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Wide World 


SANTA CLAUS WANTED A MERRIER CHRISTMAS 
\TRIKING employes of a New York cleaning and dyeing concern 
dressed as Santa Claus, as they invaded Times Square in a pa- 
rade protesting against their wages and working conditions. 


have 


the special 
the 


affili- 


into violations of 
rela- 













swinging it at any union members 
present. 

A vote of confidence in Ford labor 
policies, the Board declared, was cir- 
culated among employes, who were 


asked to sign in the presence of fore- 


men. Badge numbers of those re- 
fusing to sign were taken down in 
cases where employes refused to 
sign, and in some instances dis- 
missal was the sequel. 

The Board further described the 
formation of the Ford Brotherhood 
of America, Inc., concluding that it 
was organized with the active as- 
sistance of foremen; that it was 


later disbanded on the order of the 


company’s personnel director and 
then revived by the company after 
the hearings before the Board had 
opened. 
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Rival Labor Camps 
Still Far From Unity 


HIRTEEN of the country’s 
shrewdest labor negotiators 
have definitely failed to reach 
a bargain for reconciliation of the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O 
The break-up on Dec. 21 of the 
conferences which had lasted for 
two months confronted labor and 
industry with the prospect of re- 


between the two 
intensification of 
boycotts and the most 
stubborn of jurisdictional disputes. 
It presages continued embarrass- 
ment of governmental bodies, in- 
cluding the Labor Board and Con- 


newed hostility 
groups, involving 
inter-union 


gress, in the opinion of some ob- 
servers. 

As the issue was finally defined, 
concession by either group appar- 


ently spelled acceptance of secon- 


dary position in a single organ- 
ization. 

In breaking off the reconciliation 
conferences, both factions issued 


statements laying responsibility for 
the failure upon the other. 

Said the C. I. O.: 

“Our has been devoted 
exclusively to establishing unity in 
the labor movement. We have ap- 
plied ourselves iligently, to that 
task. We have offered the A. F. of 
L. our entire membership. They 
have refused our offer. The onus 
for the deadlock must be placed on 
the representatives of the A. F. 
of L.” 

Said the A. F. of L.: 

“The acceptance of the C. I. O. 
proposal would have been not only 
an act of treason to those organiza- 
tions which have always been loyal 
to the American Federation of La- 
bor, but would have established the 
principle of dualism within the 


interest 


Federation itself. 
Acceptance of the C. I. O. pro- 
posal would not have terminated 


but would have enlarged the con- 


protection, 


Committee of the Senate presented 
last week the first of four formal 
reports. The first one relates to 
labor espionage, regarding which the 
committee said: 

‘It is safe to say that the right 
of genuine collective bargaining will 
never be realized in American indus- 
try until the industrial spy is abol- 
ished. To this end, therefore, the 
committee is preparing appropriate 
legislation.” 

(For outline of a model saw having 
this purpose, as drawn by a commit- 
tee of the Lawyers’ Guild, see The 
United States News, Dec. 13) 

The other reports promised will 


deal with industrial ‘munitioneer- 
ing,’ strike breaking and coercion, 
and Harlan County, Ky. 


The committee stated that it had 
not investigated several other prac- 
tices declared to be expressions of 
employer hostility to labor’s right to 
organize, namely, the use of labor 
injunctions, “molding public opin- 
ion,” starting “back to work” move- 
ments and influencing State and ju- 
dicial action. 

OTHER ISSUES IGNORED 

The investigating body, which 
is a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, 


consists of Senator Robert M. La 
Follette (Prog.), of Wisconsin, and 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas ‘(Dem.), 


of Utah. The inquiry was author- 
ized by a Senate Resolution of June 
6, 1936. supplemented by two addi- 
tional resolutions. Total appropria- 
tions for the purpose have amounted 
to $90,000. 

The beginners of industrial 
pionage were traced back to the 
1870’s, since which time, said the 
committee, the practice has spread 
throughout practically the whole of 
American industry. 

“Large corporations rely on spies,” 
the report said. “No firm is too 
small to employ them. The habit 
has even infected the labor rela- 
tions of noncommercial, philan- 
thropic organizations.” 

The case of a hospital in New 
York City was cited as an example 
in the latter classification 

To substantiate its findings the 
committee printed a list of about 
2,500 corporations found to have 
been clients of five detective agen- 
cies studied. It asserted that the 
evidence led to the conclusion that 
practically all of these firms, with 
a few exceptions, used the agencies 
to spy on union activities of em- 
ployees. 

Several firms denied subsequently 
that their expenditures were for la- 
bor espionage 

Between the years 1933 and 1937, 
inclusive, the committee found that 
a list of specified corporations had 
paid a total of nearly $9,500,000 for 
esplonage services, industrial mu- 
strike breaking and plant 
etc. 


es- 


nitions 





These, the report | 


The United States News 


not a complete record. 

Chief attention was given by the 
committee to that form of espionage 
which consists of “inside work” 
within unions. 

Two methods were described by 
which spies were “placed” within 
union ranks. One was to have an 
operative of a detective agency ac- 
cept a job in a factory and join a 
union, becoming if possible an offi- 
cer of the union. The other method 
was described by the technical] term 
of “hooking”. 

By this is meant approaching a 
union member on a pretext and get- 
ting him to give written reports on 
fellow employees, ostensibly for a 
credit rating establishment or the 
like. Only later would the “hooked” 
man learn that he was on the pay 
roll of a detective agency, from 
which he could not withdraw ex- 
cept under embarrassing or possibly 
ruinous circumstances 

The ereport listed the union of- 
filiations of more than 300 industrial 
spies, their membership embracing 
in all more than 90 unions. The 
largest number of those identified 
were members of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) 


WORK LISTED FOR SPIES 

Of these identified persons, 100 
held union offices, ranging from vice 
president of an international union 
to organizers and and 
treasurers of locals 

Work expected of such spies in- 
cluded, according to. the report: 

Supplying names of union mem- 
bers to employers; 

Inciting to premature strikes and 
to violence in the course of strikes; 

Discrediting and “framing” union 
leaders; 

Becoming negotiators in order to 
betray the interests of unions at 
critical junctures. 

The purposes ascribed by detec- 
tive agencies and employers for de- 
tective work were thus quoted by the 
committee: 

“Protecting industry against radi- 
calism and Communism; preventing 
| sabotage; detecting theft; improv- 
ing efficiency in methods and work- 
ers; and human engineering, or im- 
proving relations between employers 
and workers.” 

The committee declared that its in- 
vestigations showed these terms in 
general cloaked, or were euphemisms 
for, attempts to wreck unions or 
prevent their formation. 

“Espionage practices,” the com- 
mittee stated, “are not the sporadic 
excesses of mismanagement, but 
rather the chosen instruments of a 
deliberate design to thwart the con- 
crete expression of the right of col- 
lective action by individual workers 
who, without this right, have no 
rights.” 
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William D. Leahy 


“Sailor's Admiral” at Helm 
With These Tense Days in China 


YOMMANDING troop ships during 
C the World War was no easy 
task. In that post aboard the U. S. 
S. Matoika, William D. Leahy so dis- 
tinguished himself that he won the 
Navy Cross and the high regard of 
the young Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The _ _‘Presi- 
dent manifest- 
ed his regard 
in appointing 
Admiral Lea- 
hy just a year 
ago to. the 
highest post in 
the Navy— 
Chiet of Naval 
Operations. In 
the present 
tension over 
the sinking of 
the Panay in China by the Japanese, 
the two of them are in contact more 
frequently than customary. 





Admiral Leahy 


Leaving the talking to others, Ad- 
miral Leahy goes about his duties 
with that quiet thoroughness which 
has marked his steady progress in 
the service since his graduation 
from the Naval Academy in 1897. 
Naval radio keeps him abreast of 
happenings in the all-important 
Shanghai area. 

Reports and instructions concern- 
ing the movements of warships cross 
his desk constantly. There was a 
time when he enjoyed relaxing at 
golf of an afternoon, but not now. 
Instead, he is as likely as not to take 
work home wtih him when the day 
at the office is done. 

They call him a “sailor’s Admiral” 
at the Navy Department. He knows 
the feel and the problems of the sea 
from many days on the quarterdeck. 
He first tasted battle while an en- 
Sign during the Spanish-American 
War, when his ship, the Oregon, ar- 
rived at Santiago in time to join in 
destruction of the Spanish fleet after 
a record dash around Cape Horn 
from the Pacific Coast 

The years have given him experi- 
ence in practically every field of na- 
val operation. His stations have in- 


added, represented a sampling, and | 
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Health Insurance; The Next Step 


In Social Security Program 
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Funds for jobless of 22 States. 
Plight workers. 
Possible revision of law. 


of exempt 


N Jan. 1 the national program of 
0 “jobless insurance” will swing 
into action on a broader front. On 
that date such insurance will be in 
force in 22 States and the District 
of Columbia and at varying intervals 
all the other States will join the 
parade within a year or two. 

This involved plan of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, though 
hailed by many as a panacea for 
grave national maladjustments, has 


many a problem to be ironed out, 
others contend, before its value is 
fully demonstrated. 


Some of these problems have been 
apparent from the beginning. Others 
are just forcing their way to public 
notice. 

Chiet among the first recognized 
problems are the plight of the vast 
classes of labor not covered, such as 
agricultural workers and workers in 
establishments employing less than 
eight persons. Among the newer 
problems is the status of transient 
workers, who may in the course of 
the year work in two or more States. 
And also the status of a worker who 
falls ill while unemployed and thus 
drops out of the class of “employ- 
ables,” who alone are covered by 
this “jobless insurance.” 

For the program Is essentially a 
State one. State regulations must 


| conform to the broad requirements 


of the Social Security Act but for 
and the worker who 
falls ill, provision is not set forth in 
the Act. 


THE MIGRATORY WORKER 

It is estimated that after the first 
of the year some 12,000,000 men and 
women will be covered by this “job- 
less insurance.” Among these are 
thousands of migratory workers, 
restless individuals who can not be 
assigned definitely to any one State. 
What will happen to them if they 
lose their jobs after Jan. 1? What 
State will be liable for their unem- 
ployment benefit? The State in 
which they are resident then? Or 
the State (or States) in which they 


China and the Philippines, 
as well as Annapolis and Washing- 
ton. Each time he has come to the 
Capital to been in a 
position of responsibility. 


serve it has 
greater 

Concerning the present responsi- 
bility, Admiral Leahy said in his an- 
nual report that naval operations 
were being conducted with five 
points in view: to train fleet units 
to the highest efficiency, to organize 
the Navy for action in either or both 
oceans so “expansion only will be 
necessary in case of nauonal emer- 
gency,” to protect American lives 
and interests in disturbed areas, to 
cooperate with other Government 
departments and with the States, 
and to cultivate friendly foreign re- 
lations. He favored a stronger Navy, 
and asked for increased personnel 
to that end. 


Dr. Glenn Frank 


His Advent Into Politics May 
Change Many Party Alignments 


RR. GLENN FRANK brings to the 
D chairmanship of the Republican 
program committee a record of lib- 
eralism and outspoken antagonism 
to the business and economic poli- 
cies of the Roosevelt Administration, 

Long prom- 
inent as an 
educator, au- 
thor and lec- 
turer, he has 
been attract- 
ing more at- 
tention in pol- 
itical quarters 
since differ- 
ences’ with 
Governor 
Philip F. La 
Follette in 
removal from 





Dr. Glenn Frank 


led to 
the presidency of the State Univer- 


Wiconsin his 
Sity early this year. Friends some 
months ago began talking of him as 
a possibility for the Presidential 
nomination in 1940. 

Consensus among Republicans in 
Congress was that selection of Dr. 
Frank meant formulation of a pro- 
gram which may have a profound 
effect on future party alignments. 

“I am neither a New Dealer trying 
to stay in office nor an Old Dealer 





A NEW YEAR JOB 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the 
Security Board, broadens the 


Secial 
Social Security program with the first 
of the year as 22 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia begin their unem- 
ployment compensation activities, with 
States 


other joining within a year 


or two. 





a one-room “little red schoolhouse 
From 
School he 


merchant 
brought 
search 
associated with 
Howard 
drafting a covenant 
of Nations which was corsidered at 
the Paris 
writings while editor of the Century 
Magazine in the early 20’s gave him 
a national reputation and led to his 
appointment as 
University of Wisconsin in 1925. 


attacked demagogy 
parties, resulted in some discussion 
of him for the presidential nomina- 
tion in 
ment did 
leaders decided to keep an eye on 


“that 
Stitutions 
for granted.” 


have workea previously and in which 
pay roll taxes have been paid in 
proportion to their earnings. 

This problem, of obvious impor- 
tance in every State, has not yet been 
solved by the National Social Se- 
curity Board but it is said to be in 
the process of solution. The plan 
most favored at present would pro- 
vide reciprocity between the States 


WORKERS WHO FALL ILL 


The State laws vary in amount 
and continuity of benefit payments 


All require a waiting period after 
the loss of a job, generally’ two 
weeks, during which an effort is 


made to place the back in 
employment. 

And therein arises the 
problem. What if the worker ceases 
to be employable by illness and can- 
not be placed in a job? Does he lose 
all his benefits due and payable? 


person 


second 


Such would appear to be the case 
in New York State. There the au- 
thorities have ruled that a person 
drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion eligible for it 
should seriously ill. To 


ceases to be 
he become 
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trying to get back in office,” he said 
recently in support of 
“an intelligently modernized capital- 
ism.” 


advocating 


“If millions of Americans are ever 
to live the abundant life 
istening to it,” he added, 
have more goods at lower prices, not 
fewer goods at higher prices. A de- 
sirable emergency measure, such as 


instead of 


“we must 


crop control, must not be elevated to 


the dignity of a social gospel.” 

Born 50 years ago in Queen City, 
Mo., Dr. Frank’s education began in 
State Normal 
went to Northwestern 
University, graduating in 1912 and 
remaining there several years as as- 


the Kirksville 


Sistant to the president. 


The Jate Edward A. Filene, Boston 
and philanthropist, 
east for industrial 
1916. He also was 
the William 
other leaders in 
for the League 


him 
work in 


re- 


late 


Taft and 


Peace Conference. His 


the 


president of 


Frank 
major 


which Dr. 
in both 


A speech, in 


1936. 
not 


the move- 
Republican 


Although 
get far, 


him. Walter S. Hallanan, the na- 
tional committeeman for West Vir- 
ginia, forecast last June “that in 


1940, when the eyes of the nation 
look for a new leader, they will be 
looking toward Glenn Frank.” 


Whether having charge of the dif- 


ficult program task will be an aid 
or hazard to any political ambitions 
he may harbor has been a topic of 
discussion among some Republicans 
at the Capitol. 
little to say about his own future, 
speaking more about national prob- 
lems. 
be on guard against “dictatorship 
disguised as emergency ieadership.” 


Dr. Frank has had 


He feels the country should 


“I have an uneasy sense,” he says, 
some of our most valued in- 
can no longer be taken 
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benefits 
able to 


unemployment 
son must be 
offered 


INSURANCE AGAINST ILLNESS 
The Social Security Act grew out 
of studies and recommendations 
made by the President’s Committee 
on Economic Security. The commit- 
tee’s report stressed the importance 
of health insurance and indicated 
that it would later submit a plan. 
No such plan was ever made public. 
Possibly it was felt that benefit for 
old age and unemployment were 
more pressing and were all that 
could be adopted at that time. 
However, 


a pere 
take work if 


the Administration has 
to make changes in 
Security law. ail technical 
but when they come 
up for discussion and enactment, the 


asked Con 
the Social] 


and procedural 


gress 


whole question of revising the Act 
may thereby be thrown open, One 
change that may then be strongly 
urged would be a _ provision for 


the A. F, 
advocate that 


insurance, as both 


of L. and the C. I. oO 


neaitn 


he ; be broadened to give 
workers such protection 

~x~ * * ug! 
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BENEFITS VARY IN STATES 

present status of 
Social Security Program, Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, chairman, Social Security 
Board, in a radio address broadcast 
National 
Dec. 20, 


Discussing the 


network of the 
Broadcasting System, on 


over a 


Said 

“Unemployment 
ministered by 
the 


insurance is ad- 
States although 

State laws was 
the uniform Fed- 
tax imposed by the Social Se- 
curity Act and 100 per cent of the 
administration cost of these laws is 
financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. About two-thirds of the wage 
earners of the country are covered 
by these laws 

“Although 


the 
pasage of the 
made possible by 


eral 


job insurance’ benefits 
are usually about half a worker's 
normal wage and are limited to a 
number of weeks, they will h 
tide the worker over until he find 
another job . These benefit pa 
ments vary in the different State 
ranging from $5 a week to a ma» 
mum of $15, depending upon the 
amount of wages a worker has 
earned and the length of time he ha* 
worked 

“Most States pay benefits for 
maximum of 16 weeks; some for 01 
12 weeks and others for as long 4 
20 weeks. To receive benefits or 
the maximum number of weeks the 
worker must have earned a certain 
amount in wages during a cert: 
period depending on the law in ls 
State. All States require a worker 
to wait a certain number of weeks 
(two, three or four weeks, depending 
on State iaw) before he can receive 
benefits. After this waiting period 
the workers receives his first bene- 
fit check only if he is still unem- 
ployed for another week or longer. 

“No unemployed man or woman is 
entitled to out-of-work benefits un- 
less he or she is able and willing to 
work at a ‘suitable’ job proffered 
him. By ‘suitable’ job is meant a 
job the worker can do and one where 
wages, hours and conditions are ag 
those accepted as stand- 
ard for the same kind of work in 
that locality. There are some jobs a 
worker may refuse. Such jobs in- 
clude those that are open because of 
strikes or other labor disputes.” 
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HAWAII 


IN 5 ROYAL DAYS 


Travel in the luxury of the 
Empress of Japan, largest 
and fastest liner on the Pa- 
fic, or the Empress of Can- 
d A glorious trip awaits 
you. Or sail in more lei- 
surcly fashion on the Aor- 
angior Niagara. From 
Vancouver and Victoria in 
Canada’s Evergreen Play- 
ground. First ($110 up), 
Cabin ($75 up), low cost 
Third Class, Details from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Cae 
nadian Pacific: ¢. E. Phelps, 
14th and New York Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C, 
National 4235. 


Canadian Australasian Line 
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25 PLENTY 
OF ROOMS 
wit 
SINGLE Cen ae pouste 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 


Headquarters for baseball fans 

from New England. Convenient to 

subways for ball parks. Three 

blocks from largest department 

stores and Empire State Building. 
Alburn M. Guttersen, Monger 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
PROVISIONAL AGREEMENT 


William Phillips, American Ambassador to Italy, 

affixes his signature to a provisional Italian-United 

States agreement on the basis of the most favored 

nation commercial policy, pending completion of 

negotiations for a permanent commercial accord be- 
tween the two governments. 








Business Regulation 


DISTILLERY that makes entries on its books 
purporting to show that sales of liquor are going 
to one State when the shipment actually is going to 
other States in violation of the iaws of those States, 
js subject to prosecution by the Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration 
x * * 
and indivicuals responsible for in- 
creased price of news print, are under inquiry by 
the Department of Justice. Senator Pope (Dem.), 
of Idaho, suggested to Attorncy General Cummings 
the advisability of investigating, with a view to ap- 
propriate action, the enterprises responsible for 
the continued increase in the price of news print. 
The Attorney General replied, Dec. 20, that an in- 
vestigation is already under way. 
* # @ 

Producers and dealers handling ethyl acetate and 
lacquer thinners will be responsible for delivery di- 
rect to customers and must satisfy themselves the 
purchaser is in a lawful business and the purchase 
is for legitimate purposes. Retail dealers must not 
sell those products under circumstances from which 
may reasonably be deduced that the purchaser in- 
tends to divert the products to illegal use. Con- 
tainers must be marked to show producer’s and 
dealer’s address and other details. Daily reports on 
shipments are required. Source: Treasury Depart- 
ment, Dec. 15. 


1es 


Compan 





x * * 

A dealer in insulation devices, consisting of alum- 
inum foil mounted on kraft paper, must not rep- 
resent that radiation is responsible for 70 per cent 
of the heat loss from houses, or other percentage, 
unless supported by competent authority. He must 
not represent that his product is impervious to the 
passage of heat or resistant to fire, unless the as- 
sertion is limited to types found by competent scien- 
tific tests to be substantially fire resistant under 
normal conditions of use. Source: FTC, Dec. 23. 

x * * 


A hosiery trader is not permitted to advertise his 
business as that of a manufacturer when he does 
not own or control factories in which the hosiery 
ne sells is made. Nor may he falsely represent that 
the products he sells are proof against spots, 
splashes and snagging, nor that the hosiery is com- 
posed entirely of silk when it is not so, nor ad- 
vertise that he furnishes distributors with free 
Sample outfits when his canvassers pay for them in 
cash and by services rendered. Source: FTC. 
Dec. 25. 

x * & 

Coal sold in intrastate commerce in Iowa is to 
be included in the broadened jurisdiction of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission. The Commission 
orders will permit Iowa producers of coal for intra- 
State commerce, who do not believe their product 
falls within the Commission’s jurisdiction, to file 
applications for exemption. 

2s @¢ f 


Coal wholesalers and farmers’ cooperative or- 
ganizations, to be entitled to receive from code mem- 
bers or sales agents discounts from minimum prices 
established by the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, must be registered with the Commission 
at time of sales. Applications for registration must 
be accompanied by agreement to abide by selling, 
re-selling and other requirements of the Commis- 


sion. Regisirations may be suspended on 20 days’ 
notice. 
ken ¢ 
The effect of the determination of minimum 


prices for all bituminous coal producing districts 
under the 1937 Act, now completed, is to bring 
minimum prices into line with the average cost of 
production. All prices are f. 0. b. mine and the de- 
terminations do not necessarily fix actual selling 
prices. The Coal Commission’s power to determine 
maximum prices can be invoked only to protect 
public interests against unreasonably high prices. 
Source: NBCC, Dec. 16, 
=e ¢ ¢@ 

Power to determine maximum prices for bitum- 
inous coal can be invoked only to protect public 
interests against unreasonably high prices. The 
Commission, in general, declines to consider pro- 
posed increases in the average minimum productioa 
costs of coals for domestic, or household, con- 
sumers. On the whole, price advances are in grades 
and sizes used for industrial purposes. 

x * * 


Soft coal producers, in Kentucky are subject to 
the code of fair competition and must abide by 
the minimum prices fixed for the State or pay a 
penalty of 191% per cent of sales price of coal at 
the mines. Intrastate transactions in bituminous 
coal in Kentucky directly affect interstate com- 
merce. This action is under the 1937 Coal Act 
which empowers the Commission to determine 
whether any unreasonable advantage is had by 
coals mined and consumed in the same State over 
interstate shipments of the commodity into the 
State. Source: NBCC, Dec. 21. 
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ESSENTIAL INFORMATION OF NATIONAL INTEREST; 
LATEST NEWS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 





Taxes 


Corporation Taxes 


LL foreign personal holding companies, in process 
of liquidation but unable to complete liquida- 
tion by the beginning of the New Year, must report 
that fact, with explanation of the delay in dissolu- 
tion, to the Bureau of Internal Revenue at Wash- 
ington by Jan. 1. Many such companies are 
liquidating to escape supertaxes imposed by the 1937 
Revenue Act. That law grants certain tax exemp- 
tions to shareholders of such companies that dis- 
solve by Jan. 1, 1938, and the reports will aid the 
Treasury in determining whether to extend a grace 
period for them to June 30. Source: Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, Dec. 18. 
* 


x * 


Excise Taxes 


ERSONS, firms or corporations selling gasoline 
in South Carolina may deduct in their Federal 
income returns the State tax paid on the gasoline 
if they already have not included the State levy as 
part of their business expenses or otherwise already 
used it to reduce their net income. But, while thus 
deductible by vendors and distributors, the State 
tax is not deductible by purchasers and consumers, 
to whom it represents merely an additional cost of 
the gasoline. Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue, 

Dec. 20. 
* 


x * 


Social Security Taxes 


TAXPAYER'S right to refund or credit of So- 

cial Security Taxes is not dependent upon 
whether such taxes were paid under protest. The 
Internal Revenue Commissioner has authority to 
remit or refund all taxes erroneously or illegally 
collected. No suit or proceeding may be maintained 
in any court for recovery of any internal revenue 
tax, allegedly erroneously or illegally collected, un- 
til a claim is filed with the Commissioner but tne 
proceeding may be maintained whether or not the 
tax or penalty has been paid under protest or 
duress. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, Dec. 20. 

x * * 


Income Taxes 


HERE is no statute of limitations with respect 
to the collection of tax due from alien enemies, 
or allies of enemies, whose property was seized by 
the United States and where no return was filed 
by such alien enemies, as required by the income tax 
law. Source: Board of the Tax Appeals, Dec. 22, 
in ruling a Bulgarian insurance company operat- 
ing in this country before the World War is liable 
for a 1918 tax deficiency. 


Uti iti 
ilities 

YDRO-ELECTRIC power developments in one 

State that may affect interstate commerce in- 
terests of another State will be scrutinized by the 
Federal Power Commission. The Commission dis- 
approves a proposal of the Carolina Aluminum 
Company, a subsidiary of the Aluminum Company 
of America, to build such a plant near Tuckertown, 
N. C., on the Yadkin River, which flows into South 
Carolina’s Peedee River. Source: FPC, Dec. 17. 
x kk 

All telephone companies in annual reports to the 
Federal Communications Commission must include 
names of all companies in their systems in the 
balance sheet, incDme and surplus statements. They 
must detail name, amount and purpose of their 
surplus reserve. Increased data must be given 
about relief and pension payments. Important 
changes in service and rates during the year must 
be shown. All salaries during the year as well, as 
salaries per annum at the close of the year, must 
be disclosed. Source: FCC, Dec. 10. 








Transportation 


Shipping 

HIPOWNERS may obtain more protection under 
an arrangement whereby the American Marine 
Insurance Syndicate, cooperating with the United 
States Maritime Commission in its efforts to expand 
the American marine insurance market, will in- 
crease from $2,500,000 to $4,000,000 the maximum 
insurance the syndicate can write on a single vessel. 
The increase will become effective the first of the 
new year or shortly thereafter. Source: Maritime 

Commission, Dec. 21. 

+ & & 

American marine insurance companies joining in 
additional numbers the American Marine Insurance 
Syndicate and increasing participation in the 
syndicate by its present members make possible the 
increased maximum insurance on American hulls. 
Direct writings of the syndicate will be divided 
$3,000,000 to strictly owned and controlled American 
insurance companies and $1,000,000 to foreign com- 
panies which are members and actually doing 
business here. Source: Maritime Commission, 
Dec. 21. 

ee & @ 

American shipping reinsurance placed by syndi- 
cate members, and by non-members, will be of 
record available te the Maritime Commission sv 
the Commission may know at all times exactly 


where insurance on American hulls is placed. The 








insurance fund now operated by the Maritime Com- 
mission will be continued as not affecting the com- 
mercial market. The Commission feels it should be 
continued to preserve a fair and open American 
market and to supplement the market. Source: 
Maritime Commission, Dec. 21. 

x * * 


Motor Carriers 

determine whether operators of auto trucks 

carrying bullion, currency, jewels and other 

very valuable articles, should be exempted from iis 

requirements, the Interstate Commerce Commission 

has reopened for further hearing its decisions re- 

garding the filing and form of contracts for motor 
carriers. 

x «* * 

Shippers, engaged in interstate commerce, who 
Solicit and accept rebates on shipments from truck- 
men are subject to prosecution under the Federal 
Motor Carriers Act. Source: Decision of Federal 
District Court at Dallas, Tex., fining wholesale firm 
$13,700. 

x* * * 

Operators of steamship lines running to Bar- 
bados have new regulations requiring American 
tourists to show passports for return passage to 
the United States. For years no such passports 
have been required and there has been no change 


in United States or Barbados laws on the subject. | 
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Social Security 


HERE are some jobs a worker may refuse to ac- 
cept and still be eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. Such jobs include those that 
are open on account of a strike, lock-out or labor 
dispute, and jobs where a worker would be made 
to join a company union, to resign from, or refuse 
to join, bona fide labor organization. In no case will 
an unemployed worker lose his unemployment bene- 
fits because of his refusal to take a job where any 
of these conditions prevail. Source: Chairman 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Social Security Board, Dec. 20. 
x * * 


Barbers under contract to conform with shop 
rules and receiving for their services a percentage 
of money taken in by them, are employes under 
the Social Security Act. Source: Internal Revenue 
Bureau, Dec. 20. 

x * * 

A concessionaire who leases a concession from a 
carnival, pays all expenses of operation, and is not 
Subject to the direction and control of the carnival, 
is not an employe under the Social Security Act. 
Individuals he engages in operating his concession 
are employes and he must maintain the necessary 
records, file the proper returns and pay the taxes 
imposed under Title VIII of the Social Security Act. 


wy 





~-Harris & Ewing 


“ CHAMBER OF HORRORS”—GUIDE FOR LEGISLATORS 


| pared members of Congress introduce bills on new food and drug legislation they often con- 
sult with Miss Ruth Lamb, of the Department of Agriculture's Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, shown with her “chamber of horrors” exhibit, which includes “before and after” exam- 


ples of quack remedies, nostrums and dangerous types of cosmetics. 


testimonials are to be found side by side. 


Death certificates and 





The State Department warns all American travelers 
before proceeding to Barbados to ascertain from 
the appropriate steamship line whether they must 
have an American passport for the return trip. 
Source: State Department, Dec. 15. 

x * * 


Aviation 


"Pagers hansen or individuals operating or planning 
airports may get cotton products free of cost 
for demonstrational use in construction of run- 
ways or other projects. With the cooperation of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, the Department of 
Agriculture marketing division is arranging with 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to buy from 
cotton processors or manufacturers the materials 
to be furnished free to sponsors of airport projects 
wherever practicable. Cotton products to be so 
bought and donated by the Government cannot ex- 
ceed in value $10,000 for each individual project. 
Source: Bureau of Air Commerce, Dec. 22. 





Securities Regulation 


ROKERS and dealers in securities affected by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission’s new 
rules prohibiting manipulation and other deceptive 
or fraudulent practices in over-the-counter mar- 
kets, are working out uniform methods of self-regu- 
lation and coordination of enforcement of those 
rules in cooperation with the Commission. Sug- 
gested 1933 legislation under consideration by the 
group would amend the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 so as to implement the present work of the 
voluntary associations of brokers and dealers and 
give them an official status similar to that of or- 
ganized exchanges, to make enforcement programs 
more effective. Source: Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Dec. 20. 





Group Medicine 


ROUP health associations may not have money 

disbursed to them from a Federal department 
or agency without specific authority of law. This 
involves operation of clinics at Federal expense un- 
less specifically provided for by Congressional au- 
thority. Source: Acting Comptroller General 
Elliott, Dec. 17, in Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Decision. 








If the concessionaire is an employer, as defined in 
Title IX, section 907 (a), he also is liable for the 
tax imposed under that article. Source: Internal 
Revenue Bureau, Dec. 20. 

ee ¢ 

Golf professional, selling clubs and giving les- 

sons at golf club, retaining all remuneration, making 
his own lesson appointments and fixing his own 
prices, is not an employe for the purposes of Titles 
8 and 9 of the Social Security Act. 

x * * 


Agriculture 


— producers in the United States, including 
insular possessions, and in Cuba and other for- 
eign countries are limited to an aggregate of 6,- 
861,761 short tons, raw value, as the AAA sugar 
quota for the United States in 1938. This quota 
represents the Government’s estimate of the sugar 
requirements of the United States next year but it 
may be adjusted up or down by the Government 
with changes in consumption and other factors. 
x * * 


Sugar beet and cane producers seeking AAA bene- 
fit payments under the 1937 Sugar Act, contingent 
on Congress appropriations, are accorded new 
liberalizing modifications in farm practice require- 
ments. Modifications are designed to enable a 
larger number of growers to collect benefits from 
this year’s crop. Major change is a new provision 
approving the application of superphosphate to a 
proportion of the 1937 acreage. Other changes ap- 
prove a combination of soil-conserving and crop 
rotation practices. Details are obtainable from AAA 
county agents and committees. 

x * * 


Owners of merchantable hops, who divert their 
products into fertilizer, mulch and other approved 
uses, will be given AAA diversion payments of $7 a 
standard bale. The diversion program is to combat 
the depressing price influence of a large surplus 
accumulated in recent years. It affects growers in 
California, Washington and Oregon. 

x ** 


Sugar producers and marketers in 21 nations are 
made subject to export quotas, on a basis similar 
to the marketing control plan in effect in the 
United States, in an international agreement signed 
at London May 6, last, and ratified by the Senate 
Dec. 20. 






























—Harris & Ewing 
LUNCH FOR A PINCHHITTER 


Admiral Emory S. Land, pinchhitting for Maritime 

Commission Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy, finds 

business so pressing these days that he usually has 

his lunch served in his office. Should Mr. Kennedy 

be nominated as Ambassador to Great Britain, the 

choice may fall on Admiral Land to succeed to the 
chairmanship. 


Labor 


EMBERS of labor organizations or other persons 
acting in sympathy with them may not law- 
fully conspire to exact anything of value from em- 
ployers or from customers of such employers in a 
labor dispute over and above such effects as are 
normally produced under the right to strike and 
pir This rule may make persons guilty of such 
i liable to criminal penalties if the conspiracy 
I a direct affect on interstate commerce... Source: 
Anti-racketeering Act of 1934. 
ee + 2 

When an employer and his employes are engaged 
in a labor dispute, they may call on Federal agen- 
cies to assist settlement, but the procedure may be 
different according to the circumstances. If both 
sides are willing, they may ask the Conciliation 
Service to mediate, yet without either side being 
committed to the outcome. If the employes be- 
lieve the employer has violated the Wagner Act, 
they may ask the Labor Board to act. The Board 
must do so, at least to the extent of making an in- 
vestigation, in the course of which agents of the 
Board may make suggestions for settlement that, u 
followed, will obviate any formal proceedings. 
Source: Act of 1913 establishing Department of 
Labor; National Labor Relations Act. 

i ae, 

Trucking companies licensed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may find their licenses im- 
perilled in case of strikes which they do not make 
bona fide efforts to settle. In a precedent-making 
recommendation, the trial examiner for the Com- 
mission had taken at its face value an announce- 
ment by an operator that he would cease operations 
although he contended that the declaration was 
intended only as a means of “deflating the strike 
activities” of his employes. Interruption of service 
in the case is ruled not to be due to circumstances 
beyond his control. Source: Recommendation of 
Trial Examiner, Nov. 23, for the I. C. C., which pe- 
comes automatically effective if not contested by 
the operator. 





>t 


x* * * 

The declaration of a boycott by a union against 
an employer is no defense, in the eyes of the Labor 
Board, for his recognizing this union as representa- 
tive of his employes contrary to the wishes of a 
majority, who desire to be represented by a rival 
union, Source: Labor Board Order, Dec. 11. 





Banking and Loans 


FTER Dec. 31, in States where laws permit, 
banker members of the Federal Reserve System 
may invest the funds of individual trusts under 
their care in a common trust fund, provided the 
amount so invested does not exceed $25,000 or 10 per 
cent of the value of the assets of the common trust 
fund, whichever is less. The Federal Reserve Board 
in amending its regulations to permit this practice 
recognized a practice which state banks have been 
permitted to follow in some States. 
*'¢ 2 
A banker member of the Federal Reserve System 
who invests part of the funds of individual trusts 
in a common trust fund, where approved by the 
Reserve regulations, may not operate that activity 
as an investment trust and must establish safe- 
guards against preferences or inequities between 
the trusts that might participate in the common 
trust fund. The Reserve Board has drawn regue 
lations covering that situation. 





Government Contracts 
HOE manufacturers supplying by contract Gov- 
ernment orders for shoes must maintain a 40- 
hour work week and a $16 minimum weekly wage, 
under a decision of the public contracts board op- 
erating under the Walsh-Healey Act and approved 
by the Secretary of Labor. Source: Department of 
Labor, Dec. 23. 





Radio 


ICENSEES operating special emergency radio 
Stations and all others interested, may present 
their particular needs at a Washington conference, 
Jan. 6, on proposed changes in rules and regulations 
for occupancy of frequencies above 30,000 kilocycles 
allocated to them. Source: FCC, Dec. 14. 


Tariff 


MERICAN exporters are to be no longer subject 
to discrimination by Italy and the United States 
will continue minimum tariffs on imports from Italy 
under an “agreement ad interim” signed at Rome. 
It is a temporary arrangement, on the basis of the 
most favored nation policy in foreign commerce, 
pending completion of negotiations for a permanent 
new commercial treaty between the two nations. 
Source: State Department, Dec. 17. 
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MISS DOROTHY DETZER 


Executive Secretary, Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom 
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[Continued From Page 7.) 
States Government should prepare 
to withdraw all its military and 
naval forces so that another Panay 
incident cannot occur—an incident 
which, if repeated several times, 
may be the cause for drawing this 
country into armed conflict, causing 
the deaths of not a few sailors on 
an isolated gunboat, but the deaths 
of thousands of innocent Ameritan 
boys who have no interest in the 
maintenance of the Open Door 

We believe that the President 
should carry out his pledge, both in 
the Democratic platform and in his 
many speeches, to stand for peace 
before profits and to “guard against 
being drawn by political commit- 
ments, international banking, or 
private trading, into any war which 
ma, develop anywhere.” 


+ The Question of the 


Republican, of Minnesota, Ranking 
Minority Member, House Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs; Marine Corps 
Aviator in the World War, 


THINK the United States should 
either so reinforce its naval 
forces in China as actually to pro- 
and American in- 
terests in the Orient, if that is to be 
If, on the other hand, 
to give protection 
that protects, then I am in favor of 
Americans in the 
danger zone and withdrawing every 
naval vessel, soldier and marine. 
The danger of our becoming in- 
in the Orient is If conditions were 


we are not goln 


We must either be strong 
enough there to enforce respect for tion in China, withdrawal at this 


time 


TITLE REGISTERED U 


cok : id 


The United States News 
would arty SERCO ' 


lead 
President Roosevelt and Secretary 


and in 
preventing our 
thereto 
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terpreted, and instead of 


involvement, mignt 


backing on the 


settled with bayonets 


of State Hull are more familiar with 


+ the United States and its citizens, 


which might contribute to further 
incidents like the Panay, which 1s | 
bound to result from the presence 
of Americans, American troops and 
American vessels. 





Rep.LutherA.Johnson 


Democrat, of Texas, Member of 
the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 


‘answers: | 


not be actuated by one’s per- | 
sonal desire, but rather the effect it 
might have upon our international 
relations. 


normal, I | 
would be inclined to say yes, but 
in view of the existing delicate situa- 


weak-kneed 


the diplomatic tangle existing at this 


> 
Rep. Melvin J. Maas or withdraw any of the elements ume 
have both stated publicly that with- 
drawal 
I am willing to follow their leader- 

| ship, naving faith in thei: desire tor 
peace and their knowledge of how 
to preserve it. 


Democrat, of New Mexico, 
Member of Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, | 


HE answer to this question should answers: 


whether I favor the withdrawal 
of the United States’ land and sea 
forces from the danger zone in 
China. 
that they should be withdrawn. 
The President and the State De- 


but so also are our sons. 


one else, and they a 
feel that the respect in 


now would be unwise, and 


round the properties of 





think not. 


question has been asked 


I unhesitatingly answer 


| effect. 


partment should be given complete 
matter 
Panay; but let us not risk another 


incident which might have to be 


Our national honor is dear to us, 


are held by the world will in no way 
be diminished by our failure to sur- 
domestic 
corporations operating in the Orient 100 years, Christian 
with marines and artillery 

The obvious answer to those who 
insist that we must of 
take a greater interest in the po- 


Senator Chavez | litical affairs of the world 


fervent plea of mothers and fathers | men and missionaries have the 


necessity as they believed. of their Divine 


of America for peace. Will foreign 
entanglements assure us peace? 


I am alarmed by the rumors that 
the State Department is in need of 
a public relations man as a result 
| of failure of public opinion to mar- 
shal behind present world policies. 
This is a republic; it is for the peo- 
ple to decide what our foreign policy | 
should be. The purpose of Govern- | as long as we are engaged in unself- 
| ish and peaceful works of mercy | or Steamship Corp. 


25 Broadway. New York 


ment is to carry such policies into 
We don’t want a minister 
| of propaganda for the United States. 


Executive Secretary, Foreign Mis- 
sion Board of the Southern Baptist 


engaged in lawful and legitimate 
business in China. For more than 


ary travels 
of the Charles E. Maddry | rights and 
under his Roman citizenship 
claim the same rights and privileges 
under our American citizenship in 


tary forces in China. 


and labors claimed the 
protection 


guaranteed 
We 


Convention, the twentieth century. 
We do not helieve, therefor 
pre. wers: | = 
I for one ans ors: _ | that the American Government 
which we | por more than 150 years, Ameri- | should consider for one moment the 
can business men have been | withdrawal of her naval and mili- 























missionaries 
from America have been in China 
under the command and authority, 


Lord, preaching, teaching and heal- 


is the ing. We believe that both business 


right to expect and claim the pro- 
I tection of the American Govern- 
ment. 

Mission Boards have through the 
years invested untold millions in 
charitable and benevolent institu- 
tions and agencies for the good of 
the Chinese people. We believe we 

| have the right to expect and claim 
the protection of our Government 





anywhere in the world. 
The Apostle Paul in his mission- 
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He once said, when speaking on 
Armistice Day—a day commemorat- 
ing the deaths of men who died to 
save the world from militarism— 
that if the nation were called upon 
to “face the choice of profits or 
peace—the nation will answer— 
must answer—‘we choose peace.’” 

If party platforms or public 
speeches are to be anything: but 
words, we believe that there should 
be some concrete evidence in action 
—and the immediate action which 
we have been advocating since the 
conflict began is for the withdrawal 
of our armed forces from the con- 
flict area. 

And further, we would add that 
in spite of what the President says 
that “peace at any price” is not his 
policy, we would point out that war | 
at any price, no matter how small 
or how great, is too hideous to con- 
template. For after all here lies fair- 
ly clearly a choice between the de- 
fense of property rights on the one 
hand and the lives of American 
men on the other hand. And if this 
question could be squarely put be- 
fore the American people as to 
whether the right to trade in China, 
the maintenance of the Open Door 
or property rights should come be- 
fore peace, we believe that the an- 
swer would be unequivocable. 

We recognize that this is an over- 
simplification of a very complicated 
and delicate situation, but it is the 
President himself who is over-sim- 
plifying it in the direction for war, 
and we therefore believe that it is 
important to emphasize what in the 
last analysis the puiicy which he is 
now pursuing may lead to. 

And, finally, we should like to 
point out that the only true se- 
curity in the Far East or elsewhere 
lies not in military or naval forces, 
but rather on the intelligence and 
justice of our foreign policy. 








The Farm Subsidies: 
Year by Year 


HE history of farm subsidies can 
be told briefly in a table of fig- 
ures. In the following table is a 
breakdown of the subsidy payments, 
year by year, showing where the 
amounts mentioned in the Pictogram 
and accompanying article on Page 
One, go. Only direct subsidies are 
listed, with no account made of re- 
lief payments to farmers or of com- 
modity loans or of purchases of sur- 
plus commodities. Neither is there 
any iisting of expenses of the regu- 
lar Department of Agriculture. 
The figures follow, with those for 
1938 an estimate: 


1931 | 
$150,000,000—Half of cost of Farm 
Board operation. 
1935 
$712,000,000—Cost of AAA operation. 
55,000,000—Interest subsidy on land 
bank loans. 
80,000,000—Drought relief. 
1,750,000—Resettlement administra- 


tion. 
$848,750,000— 
x * 

1936 


$542,605,000—Soil Conservation and 
AAA payments. 
138,000,000—Resettlement Adminis- 
tration. 
55,000,000—Interest Subsidy. 
2,800,000—Drought Aid 
1,400,000—Rural Electrification. 


$739,805 ,000— 





x ** 
1937 
$467,000,000—Soil conservation. 
153,000,000—Resettlement Administra- 
tion. 
55,000,000—Interest Subsidy. 
15,000,000—Rural Electrification. } 





$690,000,000— 
oe @ @ 


1938 
(Estimated) 


$700,000,000—Soil Conservation and 
new controls. 

130,000,000—Cotton Adjustment Pay- 
ment. 

125,000,000—Farm Security Adminis- 
ration. 

55,000,000—Interest Subsidy. | 

25,000,000—Rural Electrification 





























$1,035,000,000— 
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Circulation Guarantee 


for the Year Ahead! 


Ar THE present rate of growth, the net 
paid circulation of The United States News 
for 1938 will be in excess of 85,000. 


The net paid circulation of this publica- 
tion approached the 80,000-mark Sep- 
tember 30, 1937. 

For the year between September, 1935, 
and September, 1936, our circulation 
went from 44,078 to 58,614, a gain of 
14,536. 

Between September, 1936, and Sep- 
tember, 1937, our circulation 
from 58,614 to 79,580, a gain of 20,966. 


(All figures are from Audit Bureau of 


went up 


Circulations statements. ) 


From the beginning, The United States 
News has grown steadily in circulation. 
No sudden spurts, no flurries or fluctua- 
tions—just a sound climb—and at an 


accelerated rate. 


With the substantial growth in reader- 
ship of The United States News, the adver- 
tising rate of this publication has advanced 
from time to time. But the advertisers have 
always had the benefit of a rising market. 


And they’ve always enjoyed a bonus. 


For instance, the current advertising 
rate of The United States News is based on 
a net paid circulation of 65,000. But this 
publication is delivering every week more 


than 75,000. 


When the new advertising rate, which 
becomes effective January 1, 1938, was 
first announced, it was based on a guaran- 


teed net paid circulation of 80,000. 


There is no question now but that 
85,000 net paid circulation for the year 
1938 is certain. 


while remaining the same as was an- 


Hence, the new rate— 


nounced last February—will mean a guar- 
antee of 85,000 net paid instead of 80,- 
000! 


In addition, it looks now as though ad- 
vertisers will receive a further circulation 
bonus—the circulation trend being what it 
is—but it is too early to say just how much 


that bonus will be. 


IT IS generally recognized that the cir- 
culation of The United States News repre- 
sents one of the highest type audiences of 
men and women ever brought together by 
a publication. There are a number of 


reasons why this should be true. 


In the first place, The United States News 
is devoted entirely to news and interpreta- 
tion of national affairs. This is a highly 
important subject, but it is one in which 
only intelligent, thinking people are in- 
terested— interested enough, that is, to keep 
thoroughly informed on it, to follow it 


closely, to go to the very bottom of it. 


Moreover, no forcing methods are used 
to secure circulation for The United States 
News. No premiums, no clubbing offers, 


no canvassers are employed, 


Subscribers to The United States News 
have said in substance, “‘There is a publi- 
‘ation IT want. I must have the information 
it contains and it is the only publication 
which gives me the complete picture of the 
current governmental scene quickly, ac- 


curately, and all in one place.” 


EACH WEEK, The United States News 
presents, in the briefest possible form, the 
essential news-facts of important national 


action. 


At the same time, it makes clear to its 
readers the relationship of new develop- 
ments to past developments. It presents a 
connected story of history in the making— 
with the necessary background and _per- 
spective. Whenever possible, it indicates 


what is likely to happen in the future. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS has 
grown steadily, has attracted substantial, 
thinking people. It will continue to do so, 


because it fills a need of the times! 


If you are an advertiser, write 
for the book which shows 
the industrial coverage of The 


United States News. 


The United States Mews 


2201 M Street N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Rapid Fall Forecast 
In Employment Totals 


Pay roll disbursements dropping. Re- 
tail buying power affected. An in- 
centive to Government spending. 


HE employment outlook in industry is even less 
the Government’s own experts 
the setback in pro- 


than 
to be, following 


cheerful 
had feared it 
duction. 
Actual on 
facturing and non-manufacturing industries as re- 
ported to the. Department of Labor, show that in 
these reporting concerns employment fell by 570,000 
between October and November. 


figures employed in manu- 


persons 


This figure represents only an important fraction 
of industry—not all. It total de- 
cline must have reached 

The decline of employment in 
ing the Department of Labor with information was 
the sharpest on record except for November, 1920. 
It was greater than for any similar period in the 
depression of 1929, and amounted to 5.8 per cent. 


DRASTIC CUT IN PAY ROLLS 

With rapidly falling employment a drastic 
cut in total pay rolls. Weekly pay rolls of report- 
ing firms fell $25,900,000 or 10.8 per cent. 


shows that the 


als. 


large tot 


those firms supply- 





went 





Employment in November was down again to the 
point it reached in November, 1936, though pay rol.s 
still were $11,000,000 a week higher than at the ear- 
lier date owing to the higher wages now paid to 
those working and to a smaller amount of part 
time employment. 

The decline in the number of persons working 
went on during December. Added to the effect of 
depression lay-offs is the seasona} curtailment in 
employment that goes with the coming of winter. 
The combination produces a situation about whica 
the country is likely to hear much in the weeks 
just ahead. 

Officials say that it is apparent from the face of 
employment returns made to them that industry, 
with the appearance of a slackened demand for 
products, wasted no time in putting into effect a 
drastic slash in working forces and in pay rolls. 


IDLE MAY RISE TO 10,000,000 

As a result of the evidence now available the re- 
sponsible officials are revising upward their esti- 
mate of the number to be out of employment this 
winter. They had figured that 6,000,000 persons 
were out of work in September and that in October 
only about 400,000 were added to this total with the 
probability that the peak in February would find 
9,000,000 out of work. 

Now it appears that November saw at least twice 
as many persons losing jobs in that month as of- 
ficials had expected would lose jobs. There now is 
expectation that the total in February will rise to 
about 10,000,000, 


EFFECT ON RETAIL BUYING 


The loss of purchasing power reflected in the cuts 
now being made in payrolls is getting the closest 
attention from the depression diagnosticians. If 
that loss shows up soon In retail markets these 
diagnosticians will expect irresistible pressure on 
the Government to step up its own spending, to off- 
set the smaller private industry spending. That 
would bring back the old cycle of big deficits. 

Demands for relief already are flooding the local 
relief agencies throughout the country. The Fed- 
eral Government is resisting, as far as possible, the 
pressure being applied to get it to take over the 
new burden. Appropriations for WPA do not permit 
of any very large step-up in the number of those 
given jobs, 

But Congress comes back in 
January and at that time the 
the recession will be in clearer 


first week of 
whole problem of 
outline. 


the 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


WILLIAM F. O’NEIL, President, General Tire and 
Rubber Company: Business is actually better than 
the stock market indicates. The country’s greatest 
need is for more private building. 

Building wages are too high per hour and too low 
per year. The present high hourly rates not only 
prevent persons from building but they also hurt 
the builders themselves. A reasonable lowering of 
building labor costs would immediately set in mo- 
tion a flood of building operations, long needed out 
held up by prohibitive labor costs. Builders’ yearly 
incomes would actually be greater than at the pres- 
ent rates.... 

In the rubber industry, probably more tires wiil 
be sold through tire dealers next year than in the 





year just past, because. the tire replacement de- 
mand is bound to be greater. Not quite so many 
new Cars will be sold next yeur as this year. 

In the last three years, there was greatly-in- 
creased motor-car production and nearly all of 


those cars are now ready for 

The tremendous 
transportation in 
most 


new 

development in 
the last few 
important factors in 
ness, aS well as throughout 


tires. 

motor-truck 
years is one of 
growth of our busi- 
the industry. In 1937, 
more than 700,000 new trucks were sold, an increase 
of 50,000 trucks over the total number sold in 1936. 


the 


the 











It is practically certain that more trucks will be 
sold in 1938 than were sold in 1937. 
Trucks are bought to run and are the last type 





of transportation to be allowed to stand idle. so it 
is likely that more truck tires will be in 1938 
than ever before. 

In the depths cf the other recent depression, our 
company’s dollar sales fell off, but not our unit 
sales. Our dollar sales decreased then because the 
cost of raw materials dropped radically but that is 
not true today and we look for no falling off in dol- 
lar sales. 

(From a statement issued by the General Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, Dec. 15. 


used 
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WHAT PRICE FOREIGN 
XAMPLE of the controversy over whether the United States should 
4 use armed forces abroad to protect its nationals engaged in foreign 
trade is found at Tsingtao, China, a seaport town of Shantung province, 


—Wide World 


TRADE PROTECTION? 

to which United States cruisers were ordered after some 300 Americans 
were endangered by an offshot of the Chinese-Japanese war. 
left, USS “Marblehead;” right, aerial view of Tsingtao. 


Photo, 








AMERICAN TRADE WITH THE ORIENT: WALUE 
CONTRASTED WITH PROBLEMS THAT ARISE 


Mecesanann « Uf] + 


The “open door” in China. Political 
responsibilities in the Philippines. 
Japan in role of “best customer.” 


ROUBLE is getting near enough to this 

country’s interests in the Far East to force 

an official accounting of its possible future cost 
in terms of American business. 

Business men and members of Congress long 
have been impressed by the prospect of 400,- 
000,000 customers in China. The Orient looked 
like a vast, largely untapped market that might 
lead to a trade expansion, extensive enough to 
carry business in this country to new heights 
of prosperity. 

Yankee traders were among those who in- 
duced China 80 years ago to establish special 
ports in which foreigners could maintain their 
own armed forces for protection. Also, it was 
the American Navy that opened Japan to the 
world. 

Then the Spanish-American war gave the 
United States its opportunity to move into the 
Philippine Islands. After that this nation be- 
came more deeply involved in the Far East. 

Now Japan is moving into China. An Ameri- 
can gunboat has been sunk and American sea- 
men killed by Japanese. The Open Door to the 
market, that business men had dreamed about, 
seems about to be closed. 


But what, actually do 
the facts show about 


EQUALS THE COST : : 
American trade interests 
OF ONE BATTLESHIP im the Pacific? 


In the case of China they disclose that after 
80 years of effort the trading interests of this 
country have been able to develop Chinese mar- 
kets of some $75,000,000 a year, which is the cost 
of one fully-equipped first-line battleship. 


TRADE WITH CHINA 


Expotts to China during the first 10 months of 
1937, according to official Department of Com- 
merce figures, amounted to $45,824,000. Imports 
from China were $89,363,000 in the same period. 

It was the confident prediction of a number of 
Senators that the American policy of buying 
silver was going to pave the way for a vast trade, 
because the Chinese use silver for currency. Yet 
neither that policy, under which the Treasury 
has bought about a half billion of dollars’ worth 
of metal in the last three years, nor the mainte- 
nance of armed forces and of an Open Door to 
China’s markets 
trade. 


has succeeded in enlarging 

The government’s Far Eastern experts, in fact, 
say that even Japan is likely to find to her sor- 
row that China is a nation that really is poor in 
resources, measured in terms of her vast popula- 
tion, and that she can offer little profit to a con- 
querer. 

Chinese are said not only to have exploited 
their resources near to capacity but to have 
been able to do no more than eke out a bare 
subsistence for their population in the process. 


Supposedly vast undeveloped resources and un- 
tapped markets are pictured as imaginary to a 
large degree. 

These experts contend that the business of 
this country will feel few repercussions from 


+ anything that happens to the Open Door in 





China. They point out that imports are largely 
non-competitive and will be available under any 
government, while exports are not large and 
probably will be needed in about their present 
volume regardless of the center of control. 


THE PHILIPPINES: But what of the Philip- 
; pines? Isn’t the aggres- 


WHAT WAS SPENT, sive attitude of Japan 
WHAT WAS GAINED likely sooner or later to 
touch American business interests in those 
islands; 

The fact is that this country is granting un- 
conditional freedom to the Philippines in 1946— 
little more than eight years from now. That 
grant of freedom is unlikely to be altered, ac- 
cording to the official attitude here, because 
American farming interests object to competi- 
tion from Island products. 

Again, on an accounting basis, the matter of 
profit or loss from an American retreat from im- 
perialism brings to light some interesting points 
for business men, 

A Presidential commission is just back from 
the Islands after making a study of their ability, 
economically, to make the transition from a ter- 
ritorial status to that of an independent nation. 
The commission found ample natural resources 
to support a population much larger than that 
now in the Philippines. 

But its members broug.ic out other informa- 
tion as well. 

They were impressed by the fact that the 
United States is returning to the Island about 
$50,000,000 a year derived from a special tax on 
sugar and coconut oil imports. This cash pay- 
ment is about half the approximate $100,000,000 
in exports of American products to the Islands 
on which the profit is estimated at not more 
than $15,000,000. 

Besides this, the United States is paying many 
millions of dollars each year to maintain a big 
army post and has spent huge sums for fortifi- 
cations. An important part of the country’s 
half billion dollar annual expenditure on the 
Navy is predicated on the need for defending 
the Philippines which lie 7,000 miles away from 
the home base 

More than that: The Islands were found to 
offer unusual opportunities for Japanese coloni- 


Business Barometers 


| ;HOLESALE commodity prices re- 

their decline the 

| week dropping 0.5 per cent to 81.5 per 
cent of the 1926 average. 

The Reserve Board index: of 

trial production droped to 90 in Novem- 


sumed in past 


indus- 


ber from 103 per cent of the 1923-25 
average in October and 114 last Novem- 


ber. 
The value of building permits issued 
in November declined 
| tween October and November and were 


29°77 


ae. 


per cent be- 


6.6 per cent under November a year ago. 
Department store inventories stand at 
per cent of the 1923-25 as 


} 
| 
| 
77 average 
| against 71 per cent a year ago. | 





+ 





| 





zation and to possess many raw materials that 
Japan needs and that China could not offer. The 
apparent feeling of some members of the group 
of experts was that American defense of the 
Philippines would lead sooner or later to a test 
of strength with the Japanese. 


When it comes to Ja- 


; pan itself the trade pic- 
CUSTOMER; HER i Aidit 


TRADE HERE HEAVY = business man’s point of 


view is found to be different. Japan is one of 
the best customers of the United States. She 
was the leading buyer of cotton last year and 


JAPAN A PROFITABLE 


ture from 


is a large-scale purchaser of lumber and metal 
products and other Her pur- 
chases in the first ten months of 1937 amounted 
to $252,855,000. 


commodities. 


On the other side of the ledger, the Japanese 
sell to this country about one-third less than 
they buy. first 
months of the present year amounted to $167,- 


813,000, mostly raw silk. 


Their sales during the ten 


As a matter of fact there is little trade com- 
petition between Japanese and American busi- 
ness men in markets of this country. The Ja- 
panese need commodities that this country pro- 
duces and have to that this 


sell commodities 


country needs and does not produce. In the 
field of textiles, where the two nations do com- 
pete, there now is a cartel arrangement that re- 
duces friction. 

much heavier in 
Japan than in other parts of the Far East and 


American investments are 
Japanese are forced to look to this country tor 
needed capital, 


ANY “QUARANTINE” All of this is purely a 


ON JAPAN HARMFUL *‘ 
point of view and does 

TO AMERICAN TRADE noe 

tions of national policy or of difficulties that 


mimary from a business 


involve considera- 
the Japanese are creating by their present ad- 
ventures, 

Ever since 1931, when Japan moved into Man- 
churia, that nation has looked in vain to the 
United States to supply her with capital to be 
used in trying to develop that area. Her own in- 
vestments there are reported by officials here to 
have proved very sour and to have involved a 
drain that in part has forced the new move into 
China proper. There is doubt whether the Chi- 
nese conquest, even if accomplished, cai: prove 
profitable to the Japanese nation because of the 
probable high cost of policing. 

A further development getting a good deal of 
official attention is the spread of a consumer 
boycott against Japanese goods here and abroad. 

While Japan has been a large customer of this 
country, there are recent signs that her purchas- 
ing power is being narrowed and a boycott, if 
it proves even partially effective, would narrow 
This 


in contraction of Japan- 


that purchasing power further. fact al- 
ready is revealing itself 
ese purchases of American cotton. 

A successful effort to “quarantine” Japan, in 
the view of the government's trade experts, 
would produce important repercussions on many 
lines of American trade. 

All in all, facts show, the dream of this coun- 
try’s business men about vast Far Eastern mar- 
kets that could prove the source of untold riches, 
is being rather rudely shattered. 

Owen Scott 
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Renewed Spending: 
Forms It May Take 


Armament or low cost housing? Cons 
gress’ opposition to retrenchment. 
The Administration trend. 


,HETHER or not justified by any prospective 

change in policy, the fact is that about the 
most active debate under way in the higher policy 
making quarters is the form that should be taken 
by any new program of large-scale government 
spending. 

The apparent opinion is that Congress is going 
to show scant interest in the idea of cutting down 
Government expenditures, particularly in the face 
of rising unemployment. Also, the opinion seems 
to be that if Mr. Roosevelt makes little headway 
with his present plan of trying to find recovery 
through a quick deflation, then he will swing around 
to a new, but more careful, venture into spending. 


THREE PROGRAMS DEBATED 

At this point the argument Starts. 
der discussion are: 

Should the Government, in the even: of pressure 
to increase expenditures, pour out the money 
through an enlarged WPA carrying on a broad pro- 
gram of local improvements? 

Should the Government, in place of stepping up 
WPA, move in with a big plan of rearmament in- 
volving building of a navy that would keep pace 
with the rapidly growing British and Japanese 
navies and involving a larger army and its full 
mechanization, 

Or, rather than either of 
ernment turn this time to a vas 
le internal improvements 
housing construction—which 
and materials in quantity? 

Each of these proposed methods of future spend- 
ing have strong groups of partisans inside the Gov- 
ernment. WPA is advocated for its quick effect on 
general purchasing power; naval building and re- 
armament for its possible popular appeal and its 
effect on the heavy industries; housing for its ad- 
mitted need and for its probable appeal. 


ARGUMENT FOR REARMAMENT 


According to advisers who have talked with the 
President recently, there is a strong desire at the 
White House to build a navy second to none and to 
place the army on a thorough modernized basis to 
Serve as a nucleus for a much larger force that 
could be whipped quickly into shape in a time of 
trouble, 


Questions un- 


these, should the Gov- 
program of large 
principally low cost 
would use both men 


sca 


Rearmament is said to offer several appeals. One 
is the rapidity with which it could be set under 
way. Another is the effect it would have on the 
heavy industries which now are the center of most 
unemployment. Still a third is the effect of a big 
navy on national prestige, necessary if this country 
is to try to assume world leadership. 


APPEAL OF HOUSING PLAN 


But there are reported to be limits to the amount 
of quick spending that could be done in this field. 
For this reason housing seems to have 
second call. A further reason used to back the hous- 
ing argument is that it offers a chance for the Gov- 
ernment to get some interest return on its money, 
whether or not the principal ever is paid back. 

From all that 
any retur: 


low-cost 


can be gathered 
to large-scale governme 
be on a more careful basis than 


that 
will 


appears 
spendin: 
in the past. 
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The Voice 
of Goverumeunt 


FRANCES PERKINS, the Secretary of Labor: 





The Department of Labor, and every officer and bu- 
reau in it has consistently refrained from taking any 
pa showing any favors or partiality in the 
internal upheaval in the labor movement. The 
Depa ent has at all times furnished informa- 

ind its services to all workers and groups of 
workers without regard to their affiliation, and 


as maintained its relationships not only with 
unions of both camps but with the 
wide membership of both throughout the country. 
The of organized labor in membership 
and in public significance in the last two years 
has been remarkable. The recognition on the part 
of many employers of the wisdom of close and ace 
tive partnership in working out with their organe- 
ized workers the problems of the industry has been 
most stimulating to everyone who has in mind the 
organic law which set up the Department of Labor. 
Clearly this increase in numbers and importance 
brings to organized labor great obligations and re- 
svonsibilities. The obligations are to industry and 
» the country as well as members. There 
ion that they can and will be dise- 

xed faithfully. Time and experience are nec- 
full performance. If the right balance 
is to be preserved, if lasting progress is to be made, 
there must be a spirit o. give and take, of compro- 
mise now on one side, now on the other, always in 


i il 


the officials of 


growtn 





to its 


is every indicat 
enal 
essary to 


the interest of the country as a whole. 
Labor problems cannot be solved solely by laws. 
There must be mutual agreement, good faith, and 


workers. Thousands of employers accept the worker 
t nly a relatively small number of em- 


as a partnel 
plovers refuse to deal with them. I repeat what I 
have said on several occasions, there must be in- 
dustrial peace but with justice. 

The workers’ desire for stability of income and 


the industries’ equal need for the best use 
of plant and machinery, indicate that the next great 
step in industrial management in this country will be 
made by management and labor working together 
in the conscious development of scientific methods 
of stabilizing both production and.work in Ameri- 
can industries. 

(Excerpts from 25th Annual Report of the Departe- 
ment of Labor.) 


job, and 
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Road funds economy. 
Moves to end the deficit. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s proposals, 


vs. 


PRACTICAL lesson in the prob- 
lems of budget balancing is pro- 
vided by a reading of correspondence 
between President Roosevelt and 
Representative Wilburn Cartwright, 
chairman of the House Committee 
on Roads, made public by the White 
House and Mr. Cartwright on Dec. 21. 
The President, early in December, 
wrote a message to Congress recom- 
mending that Federal aid appropria- 
tions for road building be reduced in 
the coming fiscal year to their 1929 
level. He called attention to his 
determination to try to bring the 
Government’s outgo into line with 
its income after next July. Roads 
represented the first item in the 
budget to receive attention. 

Mr. Cartwright, however, wrote to 
Mr. Roosevelt on Dec. 16, advising 
him that he opposed the idea of 
economizing on the grants of Fed- 
eral money for road building and 
advising further that at least 13 
members of his committee felt the 
same way about it. He did not see 
much chance for fulfilling the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation. 


DANGERS OF SPENDING 

President Roosevelt replied to Mr. 
Cartwright con Dec. 20 in a letter 
that went +o the heart of the prob- 
lem. The President recognized the 
pressure on Congressmen from their 
home States to obtain road money 
and he admitted that all the 
counties in ihe country were glad to 
get whatever money they could, but, 
he said, “if we legislated with that 
as the principal objective in mind, 
there would not be any Democratic 
Party and there would not be any 
solvent government after a few 
years.” 

Important members of Congress, 
prior to the President’s message, had 
expressed themselves as prepared 
to take the lead in attempting to 
attain a budget balance by reducing 
the total of Government spending. 

But then both Houses approved 
larger subsidies for the nation’s 
farmers without finding a way to 
pay for those subsidies. They were 
confronted by rising unemployment 
that made difficult cuts in outgo for 
relief, and by difficulties with Japan 
in the Pacific that led to demands 
for a larger navy. 


CAUCUS PROPOSAL 

Some Senators, including Senator 

lva Adams, of Colorado—long an 
advocate of budget balancing—met 
the changed situation with the ob- 
servation that the attainment of 
that objective might now be impos- 
sible. But Representative Martin 
Dies, of Texas, leader of the group 
that brought recommital of the wage 
and hour }ill in the House, an- 
nounced that he would call a caucus 
of House members to determine 
definite recommendations for spend- 
ing cuts that would bring outgo into 
line with income. 

es S.-& 

The letter from President 
Roosevelt, replying to one from 
Mr. Cartwright, follows in full 
text: 


My. Dear Mr. Cartwright: 

Thank you for your letter of Dec. 
16th. I have understood fully your 
problems as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Roads, and, frankly, hav- 
ing served in a legislative body my- 
self, I appreciate the pulling and 
hauling when it comes to getting a 
Slice of the Government’s expendi- 
tures for one’s own projects. 

Also, may I tell you that if we had 
all the money in the world to spend 
I would gladly go ahead with road 
building in every county ‘in the 
United States on an even greater 
scale than we are doing at the pres- 
t time. But there are two factors 
ich I know you will consider: 

e Administration is making an 
m effort to cut the budget 
a figure which will closely 
ate the estimated tax re- 
hat means that we ought 
appropriations which may 
ble but which are not es- 





brings me to the second 
—the problem of what Ein- 
uld call “relativity.” Where 
cut? That is a matter, first, 
e President to make recom- 
menfations, and, secondly, for the 
Congress to decide whether the rec- 
ommendations for cuts should be 
carried out or changed by substitut- 
ing different cuts. 

As you know, up to 1929, the aver- 
age amount of Federal aid to road 
building in the United States was 
less than $100,000,000 a year and 
now under authorizations and ap- 
propriations it will run to between 
$200,000,000 and $300,000,000 a year. 

Also, as you doubtless know, 
money spent on Federal aid high- 
Ways takes very few people directly 
off the relief rolls. It is true that 
many of the contractors’ regular 
forces are kept at work and some 
People are put to work making ce- 





Harris & Ewing 


ULTIMATUM FROM 


PRESIDENT 
President Roosevelt in a letter to 
Rep. Wilburn Cartwright (above), 


chairman of the House Roads Com- 

mittee, said that if Congress spends 

beyond the limits of the budget it 
must “accept full responsibility.” 








steel binder and other ma- 
terials. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that Federal aid highways 
give relatively little help to the sev- 
eral million Americans who are ac- 
tually in pressing need. Local farm 
to market roads give a far higher 
percentage of relief employment 
than the Federal aid roads. 
Therefore, speaking again of 


ment, 


“rel- 


ativity,” if I have to get the bud- 
get down to a certain figure, ob- 
viously I must eliminate the pro- 


posed expenditures which provide 
the least work and favor those ex- 
penditures which give the most 
work. 

The Congress has a perfect right 
constitutionally to exceed the bud- 
get, but, if the budget is exceeded, 
obviously the Congress must accept 
full responsibility, and obviously the 
Democratic members, which have 
such a large majority in the Con- 
gress, must equally accept the full 
responsibility. 

If the Congress decides to keep 
on spending between two and three 
hundred million dollars a year on 
Federal aid highways, the Congress 
can, in its wisdom, reduce other ap- 
propriations to make up the dif- 
ference. 

The above facts may be unpalat- 
able but, as you Know, they are per- 
fectly true. More than three thou- 
sand counties in the United States 
are glad to get every possible ex- 
penditure of Federal funds within 
their counties, but I know you will 
agree with me that if we legislated 
with that as the principle objective 
in mind, there would not be any 
Democratic Party and there would 
not be any solvent Government af- 
ter a few years. 

Always sincerely, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

The White House, Dec. 20, 1937. 

Ss & ¢ 
The letter of Wilburn Cart- 
wright, chairman of the House 

Committee on Roads, to the Presi- 
dent, to which the preceding let- 
ter of the President was a reply, 
follows in full: 

My Dear Mr. President: 

I wish to express my regret at the 
apparent disposition of certain 
newspapers twist and _ distort 
every informal statement of a mem- 
ber of Congress into an “open re- 
volt” against the Psassident. A case 
in point is that a few days ago, in 
reply to a question asked me by a 
reporter in the Capitol lobby, I said 
that no meeting of the Committee 
on Roads had been called, but I did 
not say or intend to indicate, as big 
headlines announced the .:ext day, 
that I would not call such a 
meeting. 

The simple facts are that on Dec. 
4, shortly after the President’s mes- 
Sage had been referred to the Roads 
Committee, I wrote to each member 
of the committee? saying: 

“I should be glad to have an ex- 
pression of opinion from you, as a 
member of the Roads Committee, 
as to what action should be taken 
and what procedure should be fol- 
lowed.” 


LETTERS OF REGRET 

Thirteen of the twenty members 
replied within the next few days in 
writing and most of the others 
talked with me personally on the 
floor. Following are extracts from 
the letters received from committee 
members: 

“No one regretted this message more 
than I did. While I have formed no 
conclusion about the matter it is sim- 
ply something that I wish to think over 
and study for a long while. Of course, 
the message must be considered by the 
Committee on Roads but there is cer- 
tainly no chance to consider same at 
the special session of Congress and I 
do not think the matter should be 
taken up until after we get back in 
January.” 

“I am opposed to legislation that will 
render void the allocations heretofore 
authorized for Federal aid to State 
highways 


to 


(WAQUIGE 


| 


} 


TIT 


reduced and that roads ought not to 
against 

“I believe there are certain economies 
in the expenditure of Government funds 
h can be effected and should be at 


be 


be discriminated 


whic 
once However, I believe Congress 
should continue to gencrously provide 


funds for the Federal aid highway pro- 
gram. ...I1 am deeply interested in the 
development of our highway system. I 
shall cooperate with you in every way 
possible.” 

in 
in 


reductions 
especially 


. am opposed to 


highway appropriations, 


all items where local communities have 


improvements, ac- 


State Highway 


been led to expect 
cording to plans of 
Departments.” 

“ I am delighted to cooperate 
effort. ...” 


tne 


with you in any 


“It is my judgment any action by the 
should be deterred 
Congress, 
and I am of the opinion that we should 
such 
to 
to what extent he is will- 


Roads 
until 


Committee 
the regular session of 
action until 


has disclosed 


defer 


President 


then further 


time 


the Congress 


as the 


ing or expects to go in reducing other 
appropriations in an effort to balance 
the budget f he is really serious about 


doing the job, I am ready to go along. 
If we are just going to single out a tew 
items, among them Federal aid to high- 
and make an arbitrary and un- 
op- 


ways, 


reasonable reduction, then I am 


posed to it.” 


ment is necessary. But I had 


WAG. 


+ I believe that all appropriations should + of Gayernment activities than 


. I realize economy in Govern- 
rather 
curtail and economize along other lines 


_ rae 


ze 
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A LESSON IN BUDGET BALANCING 


to inter- 
program 
of think- 


fere with our present 
in any manner To my 
ing, the construction and maintenance 
and the closing gaps unfinished 
highways is perhaps more vital to the 
great American people than most any 
other function of the Government. This 
service will materially aid the people 
of the country more than any other I 
can imagine I am, therefore, unalter- 
ably opposed to any curtailment, what- 


highway 


way 


ol in 


soever, of this program.” 

“Personally, I feel that nothing fur- 
ther should be done until the regular 
session, when the Roads Committee 
should take the matter up and discus 
it thoroughly and let its attitude be 
known.” 


“I would hate very much to have a 


meeting of the Committee, where we 
would be forced to vote ejther for or 
against it.” 

“I very much hesitate to oppose the 
President in his attempt to balance 
the budget, but unless very good rea- 
sons, other than any so far expressed 
by the President, are brought to my 
attention I shall feel duty bound to 


oppose this cutting of highway aids at 
the present time. I am certain most 
of the States have already made plans 


for the 1938-39 season, figuring on the 
aids to continue at least during the 
next fiscal year. It would materially 
change every State Highway Depart- 
ment plans.” 

“My opinion is that this is about as 
Outrageous a recommendation as the 


has made to the Con- 


President ever 
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I am thoroughly opposed to it 


and you may be assured of my most 
energetic cooperation in assisting to 
prevent the scuttling of the road pro- 
gram 

. I have been hearing from home 
by letters and telegrams protesting the 
road fund being cut down as our road 
program is not complete and has re- 


sulted in giving so many people work 


URGENT BIDS FOR HEARINGS 

Up to now not one of the Commit- 
tee has requested a meeting for im- 
mediate consideration of recom- 
mendations for cancellation of au- 
thorizations, but a majority of mem- 
bers of both parties have expressed 


the opinion that nothing would be 


accomplished by a meeting at this 
time. Informal information 
the Senate side has 
Same Situation. 


From individuals and groups in all 


parts of the country have come ur- 


gent requests for hearings before 
any action is taken. These re- 


quests could hardly be denied. Mem- 


bers of both Houses have been un- 
usually busy with the Farm Bill and 
the Wage-Hour legislation 
consideration. The House, for ex- 
ample, was in session until about 
7:30 o clock last night. 

Uader these circumstances, ¥ have 
not called a meeting of the Roads 


from 
indicated the 


under 


& 


it 
ae 


Comm 
am ready and willing to do so at any 
time members of the Committee in- 
dicate a desire for a meeting. 

I have not believed, and 
now believe, that the Committee 
would favorably report a proposal 
to cancel authorizations for next 
year, and my thought has been that 
the anti-New Deal press would paint 
a stronger “revolt” picture out of 
formal action by the Committee 
than of apparent or aileged inaction 
by the chairman. 

I represent, in part, one of the 
newest States, where road building 
is still in its infancy compared with 
some of the older States, and there 
is throughout Oklahoma a more vital 
need and insistent demand for road 
improvements than for any other 
governmental activity. 


do not 


So naturally I do not personally 
favor a proposal to cance! all au- 
thorizations for roads for the next 
fiscal year, and to single out roads 
for a drastic and arbitrary reduction 
in several subsequent years, espe- 
cially when no assurance has been 
given that corresponding reductions 
in other activities will be recom- 
mended, and when to do so would 
be an abrupt reversal of policies I 
have advocated since becoming a 
member of Congress. 





On the whole, the records of few 
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[Continued From Page 3.] 
Mr. Roosevelt said that the reply 
was: 
“I couldn't do that. 
would not permit it.” 


A CASE OF FEAR 

In other words, it was a case of 
fear, the President observed. “Yes, 
frank'y,’ came the reported re- 
sponse, “a case of fear, not of the 
Government, but of my own asso- 
ciates.” 

Then there was the second story. 

Three days after this visit from 
the Philadelphia manufacturer, 
President Roosevelt said, he talked 
with a tool manufacturer from New 
England. This man made tools that 
largely were sold in farming regions, 

The President asked him whether 
his business fluctuated with farm 
income and farm prices. The reply 
from the tool manufacturer was 
that his business went up and down 
with farm income. 


My directors 


After that Mr. Roosevelt wanted 
to know whether he thought that 
stabilized farm prices would help 


his business. Indeed, they wouid. 
So the question was put concerning 
whether this business man favored 
the plans of the Government to use 
its machinery to level off the ups 
and downs in farm earnings. The 
response was: “Yes.” 

hen, asked the President, if the 
White House arranges to get 15 
minutes on the Yankee radio net- 
work so that the country could have 
the benefit of this viewpoint, would 
the tool manufacturer tell what he 
had told Mr. Roosevelt. 

“My God,” came the response as 
told by the President, “how could I 
do that? What would my friends 
say?” 


GOVERNMENT NO FACTOR 
President Roosevelt observed that 
again it was fear of his friends 
rather than fear of Government 
that prompted business men to op- 
pose policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This psychology of fear, he 
contended, had been inculcated and 
fostered by a large percentage of 
the newspapers of the United States. 

This observation led a reporter 
to ask what the country’s news- 
papers had to gain by fostering a 
fear psychology. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
plied that he had been wondering 
about the answer to that question 
and that the rest of the country 
had been wondering as well. 

In those Presidential expressions 
is found the present White House 
attitude toward American business. 

Mr. Roosevelt thinks that busi- 
ness men really are being fright- 
ened by their own shadows, as far 
as the Government is concerned. He 
believes that the New Deal reforms 
are designed to strengthen the coun- 
try’s economic structure and to cor- 
rect abuses developed by a rela- 
tively few among the actual busi- 
ness men of the country. He seems 
to differentiate between business 
men and financiers. 


BUSINESSMEN’S SIDE 

But—on the other side—business 
men tell stories that explain their 
reasons for fear and uncertainty 
growing from policies of the Gov- 
ernment in Washington. 

They recall the Presidential sup- 
port for labor leaders in their early 
drives to organize the workers of 
the country into unions. American 
business over night was expected to 
forget».fears of organized labor. 
Then there were the talks by Dr. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, who used to 


-. I am in sympathy with | be pictured as the leading Presi- 


the President's reduction program. ... | dential adviser, and who told of 


+ workers 
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A New War on ‘Fear’ 











and farmers being on the 
march, ready to override anyone who 
stood in their path. 

The President’s emphasis in tax 
laws on forcing reform through re- 
distribution of income and change 
in corporation financial policies drew 
comment. So, too, did his attack on 
utility holding companies and the 
continual investigations of financial 
ventures in the hilarious days before 
and for a period after 1929. 


MORE SPENDING? 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has hinted that the at- 
titude of business men may be due 
more to fear based upon statements 
of people around the President about 
what he might do, rather than on 
anything trat he actually has done. 

But now what? 


President's Recovery Plan 


+ 


There are renewed demands 
some New Deal quarters for a reviv- 
ed large-scale Government spending 
program. But, while this may be 
forced, the President’s chief eco- 
nomic advisers oppose it on the 
ground that it would go the way of 
the last program unless there was 
strong Government control over in- 
dustrial prices. 

Some people tell Mr. Roosevelt, 
and he wants to believe them, that 
the present is purely an inventory 
depression and will be over soon. 
In this case the President would 
content himself with trying to get 
wage and hour legislation and with 
a drive to balance the budget. 

But others are urging that the 
present is the opportunity to find 
out whether or not the country’s 
anti-trust laws can be remodelled 


in and 


+ 


made to work. Most of the 
statements of leading business men 
stress the need for reviving compe- 
tition on an unhampered basis in 
this country. Competition is refer- 
red to as the life of trade. So the 
idea is that the Government should 
amend its laws against trusts in or- 
der to bring them up to date and 
to make enforcement quick and sure, 
as a means of stimulating the com- 
petition that business*men want 

The leading officials of the De- 
partment of Justice reveal that the 
President very much interested 
in this line of attack. 

A vast anti-trust drive thus ap- 
pears as a distinct probability as the 
next recovery move, with emphasis 
on the desire of business men t 
intensify the competitive struggle 
as a means of gaining recovery. 


is 


oO 


tee but I have been and still # members, 


| 
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I believe, will show more 
consistent or sincere support of 
Presidential recommendations and 


New Deal me 
my 
my 


asures and policies than 
ecord in this regard, and 
feeling h been and is one of 

that I cannot sup- 
port this recommendation. 


ANXIOUS TO COOPERATE 

I have certainly had no thought of 
or desire to interfere with the free 
and independent functioning of the 
Committee of which I am chairman, 
or to encouragement to those 
who seem anxious to convey an ime 
pression active hostility and ene 
mity to the Executive and your proe 
gram and policies in general. 


own I 
as 


Sincere regret 


give 


ol 


While I was surprised and disap- 
pointed at this I assure 
you that I am willing and anxious 
to cooperate with you and the Sece 
retary of Agriculture, and with leg- 
the House and 
Senate, in an effort to work out our 
highway problems 


message, 


leaders in 


islative 
in the most hare 
monious and constructive way ‘pos- 
sible. 
Very respectfully, 
WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Roads. 
Washington, Dec. 16. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock “Dividend No. 88 





» dividend declared 


\ ca by the Board 
of Directors on December 15, 1937. for 
the quart 2 Dece r 31, 1937 
equa 2% ot its par value, will be paid 
t e ( n Capital Stock of this 
( any by check on January 15, 1938, 

hareholders or record at the close « 
busine » Decembe: 31, 1937. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary: Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 
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PIONEER O 


OUNDED IN 1919, the Radio Corporation of 


America has completed 18 years of pioneering 


effort to develop and improve the uses of radio. 


Starting ‘‘from scratch,’? RCA has created a 
world-wide communications system with direct 
circuits between the United States and 42 foreign 
countries, and with ships at sea It has created a 
nation-wide broadcasting system of endless cultural 
possibilities, now rapidly expanding its services by 


short-wave to all the world. Jt has created essential 


1 


instruments for the radio transmission and reception 
of sound, of code messages, and of facsimile repro- 


ductions, and for the recording and reproduction 


of sound on records and on motion picture film. 





THE AIR 


It has created countless radio devices indispensable 


to modern science, industry, medicine, telephony, 
and public safety. It has created the basis for a sys- 
tem of electronic television, forecasting the day when 
radio sight, added to sound, will perform a useful 


public service. 


Today the Radio Corporation of America is owned 
by nearly a quarter of a million stockholders in 48 
states. No one person owns as much as ¥2 of 1% of its 
stock. Achievements of the past 18 years are a tribute 
to the American tradition of service in the public 
interest through private initiative and ownership. 


RCA presents the “‘ Magic Key’’ every Sunday, 
2to3 P.M., E.S.T., on NBC Blue Network. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RADIO CITY 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC, 


RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 





RADIOMARINE CORP. OF AMERICA 

















“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5, No. 52 


December 27, 


1937 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








satisfaction and to face the future with assurance. 

Today, however, we wish to escape from the past 

and we gaze ahead with anxiety. For the world is 

full of loosened boulders and crumbling rocks, coming 
from we know not where. 

Many of us are still using the logic of materialism, try- 
ing by rule of thumb to chart the curves of past mistakes 
or the inevitable trends of economic law as if the future 
of the world could be adjusted by mere coalescence of 
money and product. 

_ Unfortunately our grim search for causes has failed 
to give emphasis to the realities of life—the impersonal 
attitudes of individuals toward each other, intensified in- 
deed by the strange behavior of organized peoples so that 
we observe today the full effects of an irresponsible indi- 
vidualism which has multiplied itself many times over 
into an unenlightened nationalism that knows neither the 
chivalry of unselfishness nor the tolerance of mutual con- 


cession. 


DESTRUCTION 


|: is customary at the year-end to look back with 


We talk of the past as if we 
truly wished to bring back its 
supposed gains, its alleged pros- 


OF COMMERCE 
erity. But do we really want to 
DUE TO DEBTS “1 ih a da or et Is what 


we have passed through in the last twenty years an ideal 
to which we would care to revert if we could? What were 
the nations talking about in 1912? Why, naval holidays 
and organized peace. And 1914 came to shatter those 
aspirations. For eighteen years now we have tried to 
adjust ourselves to the destructive effects of a philosophy 
as old as primitive man, a savagery as deadly to the human 
spirit as if jungle law had gone unrepealed. 

We have spent the greater part of the last year blaming 
each other. We have searched for the culprit who preached 
the doctrine of speculation and unsound investment, 
thinking he alone was responsible. We have assumed that 
the germ could be segregated and guilt made personal in 
perhaps the banking group, or perhaps the salesmanship 
group, or perhaps in the unlimited production of excessive 
quantities of goods. And by the same token we are still 
groping for a formula that by one means or another of 
artificial control shall bring back some kind of economic 
equilibrium to enable us to»pay our debts. 

Yes; the payment of debts hangs over the whole world 
like a gathering storm with its flashes of fire ready to 
strike down great edifices of modern business. In’ the 
midst of it all, we hear strange voices, nations that have 
hitherto respected the morality of pledges and promises, 
nations that now cry “We can not pay” in tones that 
too often mean “We will not pay.” And we, on our part, 
join the chorus with the insistent demand “You shall pay, 
you must pay,” a slogan that ignores an age-old relation 
and forgets that the destruction of the debtor yields no 
return to the creditor, that trade is not built by isolation 
and that interchange of goods is the only device which 
ever produced in normal times a wholesome intercourse 
between nations. 

What is the basis of this newly developed antagonism, 
this coarseness of spirit and defiance of all that civiliza- 
tion has ever taught us? We fought a war to break down 
the theory that might makes right. We paid for it in an 
enormous destruction of human capital and in an unprece- 
dented drain on the credit resources of the world—those 
pledges of repayment which can only be expressed in 
mortgages on the earnings of future generations. 


REGENERATION 


It was a terrible price to pay 
for human progress. It brought 
a dislocation of the world’s eco- 


OF INDIVIDUAL 
A NECESSITY nomic machinery, first by the 
subtraction of ten million indi- 


viduals from mortal life and second by the subsequent 
miseries of unemployment for twenty-five million more 
persons. Scarcely had we turned the sod on Flanders’ 
Field when the wake began. A' decade of debauchery, such 
as the modern world has never seen, affected the lives of 
men, women and children everywhere. The worship of 
gold begot a reckless indifference to all codes, corporate or 
personal, in an orgy of unrestrained sin. 

The State stood by, an accessory to the crimes of an 
irresponsible individualism. Selfishness was enthroned in 
all its cruel majesty. To the faint cries: “This shall never 
happen again,” and the suggestions of a league of peoples 
to organize mankind, there came the laughter of scorn as 
if the brotherhood of man had never been given the breath 
of a dominant religion more than nineteen hundred odd 
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Of Old System Must Be Eliminated 
By DAVID LAWRENCE 


years ago. And thus we developed our irresponsible indi- 
vidualism into a creed of self-centered nationalism. 

We ask: “When will the depression end; when will 
we recover our economic poise; whdt formula shall we 
use to bring business back?” believing still that by waving 
a magic wand we can set in motion the great forces of 
profitable business. Are we blind again to the greater 
necessity of a ~enaissance of human spirit, an awakening 
—a new attitude of mind among individuals as well as 
nations? 

It is idle to speak of economic recovery until there has 
been a fateful change in the attitude of peoples toward 
each other. And this can come only out of a regeneration 
of the individual. Intense suffering has always turned 
our thoughts from selfishness to unselfishness, from irre- 
sponsible to responsible individualism. 


MERE WAITING 


Could we but spread over the 
world a new spirit, a new ap- 
proach to the perplexing prob- 


CANNOT BRING 
lems that are tearing the hearts 
PROSPERITY of ioe, ee be ‘dnien 


substantial progress. For we cannot solve our difficulties 
by merely feeding and clothing the unemployed. We can- 
not go on from year to year with seven million or more 
people in our own ranks depressed in spirit, carrying the 
badge of humiliation and defeat in an economic system 
that dins into our ears the doctrine of the law of the 
survival of the fittest and the supposed compensations of 
a bleeding deflation. 

We fought a war to make it possible for democracies 
to remain. We fought autocracy and the dictatorships 
that threatened our God-given individualism. But are we 
prepared to make other sacrifices now to preserve free 
governments? Are we ready to help other peoples safe- 
guard the cause of liberty bequeathed to us from the 
revolutionary battlefields of generations past? 

If we are not, if we still persist in believing that all 
will be well with the world while hunger and starvation 
take their awful toll, as we wait for consumption and pro- 
duction to become naturally adjusted, we are merely dedi- 
cating the next five years to the largest social readjust- 
ment the world has ever experienced. The years of the 
world-wide depression have passed us by while we sit 
unreconciled to the realities of the upheaval we have felt 
but failed to understand. 

Could we but regard ourselves as interdependent, as 
nations that must trade with each other, that must lend 
to each other, that must trust one another, that must give 
and take in the spirit of reciprocal friendship, we would 
give courage to the faltering voices of statesmen who see 
the course we should traverse but who are not emboldened 
yet by an enlightened public opinion to set their faces to 
the horizon that beckons them. 

What is that course? Where 


NO RECOVERY PR : mare 
UNTIL NATIONS breathe a cs spirit into the 
LEAN TO PEACE world for next year? 


First, we must cast out of our 
systems the law of retaliation, with its implications of 
ultimate revenge. We shall never cure injustice by resort- 
ing to a contest wherein man destroys man. We shall 
move forward only by endeavoring to raise the standard 
of international morality, by invoking the religion of 
reason and the higher laws of self-abnegation. Translated 
into the present situation in Europe, this means a political 
truce between nations on the continent for a period of at 
least ten years during which time there may be employed 
once more the healing processes that have in the past 
broken down a vengeful nationalism. 

Second, with mutual trust reestablished, there can be 
no need for excessive armaments with their economic 
burdens that tax and destroy business energies and throw 
budgets out of balance. Debts can be paid once more 
when budgets are rid of the armament expense which in 
the past has been defended alone on the theory of the 
insecurity of peoples. 

Third, a restoration of international confidence grow- 
ing out of a political equilibrium, bringing as it inevitably 
must, payment of debts and balanced budgets, creates 
once more a world market for the bonds of honest peoples. 
This means that the war debts can be transferred from 
the governments to the investing public so that there no 
longer is a distinction between public and private debts 
but a willingness on the part of all governments and 
peoples to pay each year the fixed charges on the war 
indebtedness. 
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THE CALL For A New NATIONALISM 


Rivalry in Armament, Repudiation of Debts, Economic Warfare Have Retarded World Re- 
covery—A New Deal in International Affairs Does Not Mean Interiationalism—Abuses 


This is often described as the commercialization of the 
debts, something not now possible in a credit-disturbed 
world but eventually logical. By discounting future pay- 
ments on a cash basis, the debts themselves will be cut 
down and the whole world can absorb five to six billions 
of such indebtedness in two or three years withoui teeling 
any ill effects therefrom. 


WHY AMERICA 


Fourth, a readjustment of trade 
relations with truly competitive 
tariffs in place of embargoes and 


MUST REVIVE 
with reciprocity as the founda- 
WORLD TRADE tion stone of international inter- 


course. Then and only then can large sums be loaned 
for-the encoufagement of export and import trade the 
world over. This may develop, too, an improvement in 
our credit instrumentalities so that between the so-called 
long term and the short term may come an intermediate 
credit to support the huge trade structure we have reared 
in the past and shall build once more. 

We had nine and a half billion dollars’ worth of export 
and import trade before the depression began. We now 
have about four and a half billion dollars’ worth. If we 
do not sell to other peoples, we can not buy from them. 
If we lose foreign trade, we affect ten per cent of our pro- 
ductive capacity. We can not survive on a ninety per cent 
home market and retain our standards of living. We can 
not accept the counsel of those who say we must go back- 
ward and not forward. We can not support our increased 
population by rationing our employment or our pay rolls. 
We must have markets and increased pay rolls so that we, 
too, may buy from abroad and help to sustain others. For’ 
to do otherwise is to ignore the twenty-two billions of 
capital our people have invested in other lands. We can 
not see the rest of the world in collapse and expect our 
own people to escape the repercussion. We want no more 
bank failures and no loss of confidence due to the ill effects 
of an enormous loss of capital abroad. 


PROLONGED 


It helps us little to say “Oh, 
we can write off that loss and 
tend to our own affairs.”” We can 


DEPRESSION 
WAS FORESEEN aie ae phn gt boom 


seven million persons to remain idle while the orthodox 
economist spreads his chart over a decade of reconstruc- 
tion in, the belief that democracies or free governments 
will be immunized against epidemics of social disorder by 
a gospel of patience or the luckless phrases of propagan- 
dized optimism. 

The new year may bring us, and we pray that it will 
bring us, prosperity. But it would be camouflaging our 
innermost thoughts to predict such an early recovery. 
There is no justification for it, judging by the realities 
that now are so clearly outlined for us. We shall indeed 
make little progress until we develop a new spirit, and a 
new approach. The solution of our difficulties lies within 
our own will and within our own power. We cannot 
expect a magic transformation of economic elements for 
it will never come. 

So the length of the depression will be measured by 
the length of time it takes the people of this country and 
the people of other countries, expressing their will through 
courageous leaders, to abandon the unreasoning attitude 
of more than a decade of selfish, economic and financial 
warfare. 


ENLIGHTENED 


The hearts of free people are 
beating nervously as the test ap- 
proaches next year. And what can 


NATIONALISM 
we do as the climax draws near? 
THE ANSWER We can ea in these presen 


hours to the unconquerable spirit of our fathers, the faith 
that guided the destiny of human life through the dark 
ages of selfishness and greed in centuries past. For, inevi- 
tably, the light of reason and conscience that has been 
dimmed in a decade of irresponsible individualism must 
shine brightly once more as the new nationalism spreads 
good-will on earth—an enlightened nationalism, an intelli- 
gent nationalism, a helpful, kindly and brotherly nation- 
alism which alone can mitigate and relieve the universal 
suffering of mankind. 


(The foregoing was first delivered as an address 
over a nation-wide radio network on. December 27, 
1931. It is offered now in the Christmas season of 
1937 as a chart of national policy because of a belief 
that the same principles need reiteration and are as 
applicable to the present situation as they were to 
events of six years ago.) 
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